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ABSTRACT - . ' ^ : rA.; ■ 

Pres-ented. in the annual (1973r7U) evaluation of 
Project Talented and Gifted^ are results of an appraiisal of over 50 
student participants (10^. torT2*yea^^ and the project staff and 

resource personnel 4 The project is described as a 3-month institute 
to provide experiences in areas -such as learniiig to'' use creative 
thinking and problem-sblving strategies, in language a'rts, science 
and mathematlcsr and muiSic. Procedures, results, and evaluation * 
instruments are described in three sections: the experiment,, 
student-parent perceptions, and other sources. Reported are firidings 
nhich include that Ss showed significant improvement in verbal 
originality'; that tfie program did not appear to have brought> 
improvement in areas of figural fluency, flexibirity, originality, 
and elaboration; that both parent and student perceptions indicated . 
that situdents were weakest in initiative and/br leadershif} / 
experiences; that. staff assessment was generally positive ;|a.n;d that 
recommendations ^ade by resource personnel were both pertinent an^^^ 
varuable. Recommendations are noted for the project's second year | /I 
which inclWe special attention and emphasis to d.evelppment of 
creative thinking abilities in fluency, f l.exibility, originality,, andE) 
elaboration. (SB) . ' ' 
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/ . .-. V. . „• _ iMTRopacTioN ■ . .. ■ ■■ ■. ■ 

This report is an ■it.i.'nipt to' evaluate' the efforti? of P-roi-ect • • 
Talented and Gxf ted for tlv^- pGriod Ist September 1973 t .; Jvme 
1974, and consists of .(l) an .appl^aisal pf the creative .intelJectual 
development of talented and- gifted .stud.,ents «Hccep.ted to;/ the Project ' 
in ''term's^', of the experimental forraat outlined in the Addendum- to the^ 
initial proposal, and (2) an appraisal of the fuiHMri'Oi) and * operation' 
of the Project Staff and supporting Resource P*t:iHonneI relative to *. • 
the Project's intent. ; . 

It is to • be noted that ' the appraisal of Prelect student particd^jants 
is based on a three month period ;of' exposure bf expurimeiital students, 
to the experimen"tal 'program during the period' January co April, 1974 
with" pretesting done, between October and November^ 1973-and posttesting. 
done in April, 1974. The- Director , Cp-qrdinators and Consultant after 
careful con$ideraJtion decided to limit* the uppraj-;al to- ^txuients' 
growth and develop'mept in creative iatellentua: a"^ l litles since they 
V^ere of the opinion that a lon-ger period of exnc^sn^-v to the treatments- 
would stand a better chance of appropriately , reflec Liug changes, if any, ; 
in their intellectual and ^ achievement acceleration ;^ -ii praij^al of which 
components would be done i\\ theposttesting *3chedufcd for April, 19J5, 
when the 'results would he reported a part of' tht- nv^iluation of the 
second yi^ar of the PrcM*^-^^-^* . ^ ' 

- • ^Instruments that Itave been used for the rurpi:!-:r- r.f evaluating the 
creative development of 'talented and gif ted, s^ud' .U s were t;iO Tor'ranpe 
Tests of .Creative' Thinking (Figural . B'orms A'anr"i») / :ind Thinking 
Cireatively with Sound.s and '.^ .;.d'rv 'F rrms A and H) * In aJ.-Uion. -nr 
instrument entitled Something About Myself was alsio ut:»cJ: i: y,it xia 
information concerning, parent perceptions of Mie. crcat^vu ieutvttiouH 



■ ■ •;2/ ■ 

of the students, and program participants, of bfiemselves , Further, tvo 
"questionnaires A<rex-e develop'(^ to obtain information from the Co-ordinators 
and Resource Perbnnel regarding theit percefptions of the Project's . \ 
progress. To these has been added 'the l^xrector's observational report 
of the Project. ■ An. example of a first/step to. obtain student ^valuation 
of- the Program has also been^- included although it falls somewhat outside 
, the evaluation period in this' report^ 

^ Conclusions then follow with recommendations made for th^ refinement 
and extfension of the Program in One Pro j ect Vs. second yelnr-of operation. '^ 
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- . ■ , PART. 1: - THE EXPERIMENT EVAI^-UATED 
The need to provide special education for the accelerat^^ grgwth' 
and development of the talented and gifted in West Virgin ia^wa^ seen 
as urgent by a large number^of e4uca!tor3- and admii^istrators 1 in the 



surrounding nine counties of Region I'l, and found focus in ,bn attempt- 
to obtain Title III funds for the purpose, of initiati\ig a j^ro^r^m for 
thes^ children in 1973, ' WitH some revision and refinement of the 
initial, proposal t and^ some considerable preparation of a team of 
leaders who would be . responsible for the operation of such- a venture 
the. proposed educational program w^:^'T!unded ' as Project Talented and 



Gifted in 19,73 at a time which appropriately anticipated the provision 

of education' for children in need of special education, ^the talented : ^ 

and gifted included, by state law yhi^K has since come ivUto effect om *| j 
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1st. July J 1974 . - 

In preparation, the Project had to make many important decisions 

■ ■ - ■ • J ■ 

relative to the 4cind p£ educational facilitation tliat would-best ensure! 

optimal "development of its participants ^ as well as those that would 

lead to an adequate appraisal of the ef f ectlyeness of such a program, 

The decisions hinged upon *a purvey of the'^ efforts of other related 

projects for information and direptions that would lead to the development 

of effective programs for the Project, and upon an evaluation format 

that followed closely principles of good experimental design which 

wouid allow dissemination of a valid program modal at an appropriate 

time. -Details of the above may be found in the original Proposal (1972), 

the Addendiim. to the Proposal (1973) ^ and 'the Application for Prpjoct . 

Grant Continuance (1974). • . . - ' ' ' - 

-The description of efforts to provide special educat*ional opportunities 

to the talented and gifted as outlined in H'he Addendum included the fact . 



that th^re had been no .sus.tained efforts t-o provide such education in- 
West Virginia, and with no adequate documentatiqii of what had been done 
to. d£i^6, that the survey- by William Arn. and Edward Frierson* (1964) of 

programs for educating tb^ gifted provided by the Bron-x High School of 

- * ■ ■ - - • ' 

Scienpe., The Cleveland. Major .Work Program, The Colfax Elementary School 
df Pittsburg^ Ev^nston Township High School^ The Indianapolis Public 
Schools^ The; Lewis County Seminar of New York, The Palo Alto Unified * - 
School District, 'Tlae Portland Public Schools, ajad The Qvincy Youth . 
Development Project showed that these projects stressed- regular class* 

' programs relative ;to • academic growth, development and achievement, a' 
variety of general values basic to gifted programs , corfe practices for • 
the effective fulfilment of the general ,aipi3 of 'gifted programs, but that 
insufficient emphasis was. given to experience-evaluated procedures relative 
to some of the basic goals of gifted programs, and to more creativity 

. in educational leadership, which wpuld develop effective procedures 
papable of meeting equally the established goals of special programs for 
the gifted, . - - 

Several representative^ programs in recent operation include the . * 

. California 'Project Talent (Hill, 1969), the San Diego City Schools Seminar. 

Programs (Powell & Munsey, 1973), the Connecticut Comprehensive Model for the 
Education of the Gifted and Talented (Vassar, 1973) , the Florida Program 
for the Giffed (Florida State Resource Manual foi; Gifted Child Education, 
1973), and the efforts in North Carolina (Institute of Behavioral Research 
in Creativity, 1974) and Georgia (State Department of Education Plan, 1974)., 

In* general these programs' attempt to provide 3n enriched :|Lurridulum 
with e.mphas.is given to the academic and fine arts areas .to, taleiiited and., p . . 
gif'ted students so as to enhance, their development, • Greater attention 




. ■ A ■ ■ / •■ , ; ' ■ ■■'/ ■ ■ ■■N ^ • • ■ .• 

' ^ ' ■ • / ■ ^ ■ 5 ■ 

hag also been giv^ii to the - inclusion of crea tive appraoches to Iparning. 

and producing In' their -programs . Hpwever , ,%hile evaluation of the 

\ . ■ ' - ■ • -. ■ • ■ . / ' •, ■ , • ■ ^ . ■ . 

effects of the .program^ are a part of the ^business • of these p^roject-s, 

Httle- hag been dpn^j to . evaluate the effectivene/ss of such programs 

for talented and gifted students withij>' ^ strie^experiraental- design. ^ 

format with a view' tp obtain more pretiisi^ directipns concerning the- 

relatiye value of the programs th^f: Ktll all<^w for greater generali^abllity, 

, - The "prpblein "of planning a prpgram for .the talented and gifted within 
^ ' •' '1. • ' . ' . • ■ . . \ ■ 

the Region II Project , of West Virginia was approached J^ith due caution: i 
*• . . . ' " ■ ' ^ ^ 

it was felt that there was a need to construct' a program that would 

provide more than general enrichment-, a program that would incorporate 

the best features of . other programs fpr the talented and gifted and. 

include precise enrichment models a independent and selfr^initiated study, 

■I * . ' , -'_.•-*, 

experience based learning,' use of the scientific method to jstudy problems,. 

-■■J ■ ■ - :^ /' ■ ' . " ■ . - V — - - / 

acquisition of researchnand library skills due exercise of the less ' / 

- ■. ' ' *- ' . ^ J., *■ * '* ■ • • * 

--.required divergent and tevaluative thinking oper^ftions in gr,oup ^and 
individual situatlo'ns, opportunities for creative le'ad.erghip, and 
reinforcement of creative and imaginative, productions. Further, it wap 
felt t;h.at there would be a definite need to appropriately measure the 
outcomes pf such a program not only pp determine the progress that 
would have been made from one phase pf ' the Project to the next, but 
al^o \to obtain, clues for the refinement and .extension of the pro-am; 
hence it was thoiight necessary to prganize the operations of the Project 
within the coritejct of a good experimental design, : • 

'v . The purpose of thlsv report is to present some preliminary information 
regarding the first of three evaluations that will be. done in the three 
years of the Proj.^ct to measure the effectiveness' of the program for' / 
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talented anu gifted students- as it relates to (1) the develppment of 
-their creative thinking abilities ,. .,(.2) parents' perceptions of their 

" • ■ ■ * .... ■ 0- ■ .- 

children's creative orientations and student perpeptipns of thernselves, 

and (3) observ$^tions of the prqgress of the Proj ect by -its Director, 

Co-p^dinatprs arid Res9urce Personnel' with an- example of Student . appraisal 

of one cpinponent . of tbe program- in terms qf repent Suiraner workshpp 

experiences, •* ■ . * * . . ^" 

■ <? - , -■ ' . • " ' . 

..DEVELOPMEN']; OF GHEATIVE; THINKING ABILITIES 
A 'facet of the creative potential which has intrigued many *a scholar 
in the past £ew decades is the positive responsiveness of this potential 
to the effects of nurture, this being based upon the assumption that 
creative thinking is the heritage of ^11 human beings whope mental 
functioning is not pbstruct^ed pr impaire'd by nature br enyirpnmental ^ 
forces (e.g. Roy ce, "1891; Ros^man, 1931; Maslow, 1959.; O^jDorn, 1963), ' ^ 
Developmental acceleration of creative mental functioning" through planned 
•enyirqnraental enrichment has "been claimed and generally substantiated 
by the researph in Compendiums I and II o^f Research on Creative Imagination 
(1958,6.1960), the, works of Osbprn (1963) , Youtz (1962) , Parries (1962, 19^^^ 
1967ab), P.arnes and Noller (1974) , Torjrance (1965, 1972.),' and others,'' 
On the whole, reported improvements in creative performance resulting 
from exposure to various training procedures and as measured by tepts 
of- creative thinking reinf or cep- the view that much^can be done to help 
the individual to realize, his creative potential/ ' " : {. 

A variety -of techniques haye been used 1:owards this end and has 
been grouped by Torrance .<1972 ) as (1) training programs emphasizing 
the 0.9bdrn-Parnes Creative Problem Solving procedures , (2) training .' 
in general semantics, creatv{|re research, ^rid the. like, (3^ complex 



programs involving packages «of "Materials sqch as the Purdue Crea^tivity ' 
Program, (4) the creative -arts as vehicles for teaching and" practicing 

.creative thinking, (5) media and reading programs designed to t^jach and. , 

\' • • ■ ' . • ■ ' . 

'giv^ practice"" in creative thinking, (6) curricular and administrative 

arrahg^ments designed to create f^vpr^bl^ conditions for learning and 

practicing cr^^tive thinking , (7) , teacherrrclassroom variables, indirect* 

and direct control, clasgrppm climate, ^nd tlie like,. .(8) motivation, 

^rewardi competitipn, and the like, ^nd' (9) testing conditions designed 

to t^cilit^te a higher level of creative; furictioning or more v^lid and 

i ' ' ■ - . - ■ 

reliable test performance, , , | . ■ * - 

Of the 142 studies reported in this paper (Torrance, 1972 ), only 

five stpdies explored th^ effects of i^xposing gifted s tudent 9 • fO' creative 

thinking experiences; -one explored the effects of providing gifted gtud^ntB 

with eKperiehees. in historical, descriptive and experimental research 

(Torrance & Myers, 1962), a" second .lexplo'red the effects pf^ a reading 

program teaching children to think creatively (Casper, 1964), ^- third 

and .fourth investigated the ef f ects -pf exppsing children to l^arn . 

curricplum. through self-directed pr independent study (Bennett:\ Planning, 

. * ' ■ . " " \. • 

* • • . \ ^ 

Boissiere,^ Chang &' Cpllins , 1971; Gold, 1965), \^ Four of these Studies; 

used giffed students between the fourth and' sixth grades- as subjedjts 

while the fifth had high school students as subjects. However, the \; . 

eff„efcts pf creative.'" tj-aining programs or programs inherently stressing •'^^^ 

creative mental functionitig and beh^ylpr have npt been specially investigated 

the talented and gifted in a sustained way,. This is^jaow being attempted 

by Project^ Taleijted and Gifted in ;West Virginia^ and the- purpose pf this 

section of the report is to measuri^ and evaluate the outcomes 'of exposing 

talented and^ gifted children to a program that has its roots basically in thp 

principled pf creative thinking and perforrnance. ^) . . . 



/ ; . • . , ■ . , • : ■ ^. _ , ■ , 8 . 

•PROCEDURES'. * 

1 . Design 

* A .modified version df the two groups r^ndomlsjed pretes t::^pos ttestV . 
^design was- used (Campbell & Stanley , '^1966) such that there was aa 

experimental and a control group each sub-^divided into three --^ge . 

categories (10, 11 and 12 year olds) furtljer differentiated into 

* 3^i^i^.ce 4nd mathematics, language arts,, and music, sub-categories ^ ' 

■ ■ ' '"x / . ' 

Subjects were selected at random for the two. treatment groups with the 
group ' that ^w^s to receiye the experimental treatment or Program selected 
at random,* By randomizing the treatment it was expected that reactive .* 
effects due to experimental arrangements would be controlled,' In addition, 
t:o control to some extent the Hawthorn effect, the contrpl group w^s • 
provided with limited activities peripheral to the Prpgram; . besi4es', 
testing and r^testing members of 'the* control group together with j^hose 



of the control group was expectetl to "contribute further to thi$ control; 
2- / Subjects • ^ *; ' 

Principals, teacherp and school psychologists in particular w^re . -^''-'-^ 
'invited to make referrals o£ studepts betw^en'^the ages pf 10 ^nd 12 ye^rp 
attending elementary or junior high schools in Region II of West Virginia ' 
whom they thought; were talent;ed and gifted according to the following criteria: 

(a) I,Q. level of 130 and above as measured by the Stanfo^'d Binet, WISC, 
pr any other established .group test of intelligence such as the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, Otis Quick Scouring, or Cattell Culture Fair Test; 

(b) High achievement levels in the are^s of language arts,; mathematics, 
scienceV and musip .as measured by a standardized test or teacher 'observation;' 

(c) High interests and motivational level, • ^ . , . • 
^^^inTderTts Vere , referred to the Prpji^ct.for acrecaning and op* the 

basip of their performance on intelligence creatlyity and> achievement 



\ • 
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measures ISO of thes4. students V7§re selected as Project participants. 
ThQ r^w scpres thj£y obtained, on (a)* the- Short Form of the California 
Test of Mental liaaturity, (b) the Raven's Progressive Matrices, (c) the • 
Torrance Test/ of Creative Thinking, (d) Thinking Creatively with Sounds ' 
and Words/, /and. (e) the Standford Achievement Test j were converted . to 
ptanines/ and- ari^ averge stanine was determined as ^n index of their 

..general level of giftedness. These students ware grouped in rank 
order in theii; subject area of * preference and according to age prelimluary 
to'^ their '^election for the two treatment groups. (Here it must be not^ed 

/that two sub-tests .of the Music Aptitude Profile 

were administered only to students who hajd optpd for music, as- clues that 
would assist.- in the differentiation of thi^se students, but whose^saores" 
were not included 'With., those of .tlifeT'^pthfer 'measures to. ^determine av^rage ' 
stanines,) The average gtanine acquired by each referral vas used for 

•■•■""'"the selection of the tpp 180 students for the Project. . -A table of 
random numbers was then used to select 90 students for each of- two 
groups, such that there were* 30 of 0ach age level with 10 students per 
subject ^interest area represented "in .each age* group. The treatment g|:pup3 
- yere*then determined as experimental and cqntrol at random by the flip, 
of a coin • ' ^ ' • 

It^must be noted that the number of subjects who attended the/ 
posttest' sessions- decreased to 27 anc, 29 for the 10 and 12 year olds of the 

* . exp^-rimental group, and to 23^^ 23, 19 for the 10> 11 and IZ year olds pf the 
control group respectivei^ly: in all experimental mortality numbered four 
^ubject3 for the experimental group and 25 subjects for the control gropp. 
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3, Instruments 

, ; ■ ; ' ■ U 

As taps report is 'concerned wit/a the evaluatiou of the* effecta of. 
the' Program upon the creative abilities of the participants , the 
instrumentation section will c^fin^ itself - to a deiscription of t;he 
figural and verbal measures /of creative thinking that were us^d. 

■ The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Figural Forms A and B> 
were one set of instrunfents used to measure the ci'eative performance 
of these talanted and gifted students and then evaluate the effects of 
-the Program (Torr^ce, 1966, 1974 ), Each^ f orm of the pest provides . . 
the subject. witK a battery ^bf three tasks^fwith each task presenting 
3timUli ^iesi^ed tp activate the pianif e^t^tioh of different facets of 
creative mental functioning, 

Th/firpt activity entitled PiptHire Construction presents subjects 
with/a shap'e made , of colored paper either in. the form pf a teardrop or - 
^ar shape (Form A), o'r in the form of a jally bean (Form B) , Subject^ 
are instructed to thi^^^- of # picture that would include the shape ^s 
an integral part, ^nd encouraged to produce a picture that, no one else 
in the group would, have thought of,'^ In additipn to originality bf 
production subjects aiae encouraged to elaborate by adding ideas that 
would make the .picture tell as interesting a story a-s possible, A * 
title was to.be given to. the completed picture. * A limit of 10 minutes • 
Was^setfor this activity. Products were scored for originality ^nd 
elaboration, . • 

The. Incomplete Figures Activity as the^ second task presents subjects ' 
with 10' incomplete figures, The task is based upon the assumption th^t 
an incomplete figure sets up. In ^n individual tensions to complete it ' s 
in the simplest and easiest way possible: it requires creative streng^th 

tP control this tendency to effect closure. foi: original response3 to 
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emerge. The Instructions urge subjects to think pf drawing. uncoimnon 
pictures or objects that- would tall ^s "interes;t4ng ^nd -afe tcomjplete . a 

<j ^ story as possible to which coulc} be added other ideas elaborating upon 

. • . • ■• • . , 

>' - ; th^ first, Each |)lctu-re-wa8'7tp have ;a title. This activity is scored 

'for fluency, flexibility, :originality- and elaboration, . Once againvf^ 

J.0 winqte. period was f!et, . 

V f _ the Repeated Figures Activity Is jihe third f:ask ^nd- consi^t9 pf 

V. : ■ ^ 30: parallel lines : (Form A) or 40 circles ' (Fprm JB) as tb^ §,tiTrluli, Hev^ 

■■'^■^c- What^,,,^^^ is J;he ability of the subject to make multiple as^pcirftipns 

■ / tp' a single stimulu^, Whereas the parallel lines task like the incompl^tQ 

V / ^gures of the ^secondl activity creafes a t^dency in the- resppndent to 

give immediate structure arjd effect closure,' the circles task requires 

the ret^pp^dent to disrupt structure or destroy 'an already complete 

fprm to prpduce-'the new, In ths activity subjects are assessed for 

. fluency ,! fl^klbi:|.ity, o|:iginallty an^\. elaboration. A ftarthier 10 ininutes ^ 

was set for ;f his t|»^k« SMbjects completefi the three activities of either. - 

fpirm pf the test' in 30 minutes, v 

Vafidity and reliability data including group comparison noTrms and 

other relevant information concerning this measure are giyeh ;%n- the JJorms^ ^ 

" ■ ■ ■ ■' . ' '< " • • . 

Technical Manual (Torrance, 1966 , 1974) , Scoring of the tefsts' was done 
according to the ""published scori\[>g guidep and scores for fluency ^ flexibllity,i 
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priginality and elaboration were obtained,, 



• Tyo tests of verbal originality ^^Soijnds and Images (Cunnington & 
Torrance, 1965) ancl ^Onomatopoeia and Images (Khatena', 1971a) combined 
in their . present "fiorm., as Thinking Creatively, with Sounds and Words (Torrance, 
Khatena & Cunningtpir, 1973) provide, either' sound ^r word s^tlmuli lander 



free associative condition,s, with origiriality of response determined 



> . " ■ ■ . « ■ ■ • .■ 

by • sTt^tlstical infY^^u^ncy and relev^nce;,.;^. The logic of both t^stia 
hinges upon- tl>e operation: of tlie creative imagination to effect ^. bire^k 

ay from the perceptual set of audio gr qnoiaatopoeic yerb^ii atimuli 
to bring about the production C3^f priginal rqspqnses . Bath these 
measurers were use^ in the measurement/ pf creative performance pf . t^hgse . 

talented and giftef} students and tp evaluate the effecfis of thi^ Frpgr^m • 

y ■ • - • . • ■ . ' 

to whiiih they were exposed. . , ■ 

. In Sounds and Images thnptg repef-ltlpne of ^ group pf fp^r recorded 

audio effects are presented* intar3persed wit narrated, instryctipns th,at 

ip. pffect forcd the listener to reject cpiiponplaG.,e^associatipps for . 

free-r^fheiBling and ipaginatlye' ideas , The test relics upon the pr0ce39 

of free association and uses soundl stimuli which range from the simple 

to the_j?oi^plex and from the commpn tio^he:^ unusual to evoke original* 

responses. For Form 1 A the four spund's.aire thunder, audio-geiierator • 

sweeps, reiverberating sprlnig .in ^n e.cho chamber, and absti^apt soundp in 

the gri^nd pianA^ and fpr Form, IB th^ four sounds ar^e surf sound', ^ 

electroniqally processed . cymbal roll, sustaining pedal, and piano 

effects.* The first reaction to the presentation of sych stimuli pften 

Is the production pf stereotyped or p omnaon responses^ Considerable 

. creative ppw^er is required to break av7ay f rom the .usual sequence of / 

thbught intp an altogether- different pattern in order to projduce the 

- ■ . . \" - ■■• :. ■ ■. .. 

original • 



Qnomatopqeia ^nd'\Tmages presents auditaryr-visual stimuli in the 
form oX onomatopoeic words. The^e words have seman^tic and sound . . 
element^~Vh1:eh_ar^ rtied to associative bonds of referential and inf,eren.tial 
.ineaningB estabii&h^d through usuage. They apt as setp when presented 
to the. lis teener fron^ which he {nust' bre^k away by uging what Coleridge 

refers to -tas the more conscious aud less j^lemental "secondary imagination" 
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prQfiucei-T>^w- Qoml^inatipna of m^^niOgt' fhi §P^pc^ cQmppn§nt these 
VQI?d§. 3ubl;;ly strik^g th§ listener ^oav^^as^g, §t^irring tlie gppUPOal t>38e 
of iinj:^U.ect/ providing^ te^^ tpi^3S4 thig icratxgnisl, . y(^gpQii^e, 
Itj is. in the tqt:gllectu^ltT:'eraot;lYe i^te^ 

t;hg Cfe^^iiye process funGtioi) piosj; ef f eptiyely in prp^^^^ 
original, 

- Juet aa in Spunjis and Xxn^ggsi, |§§e^g ^^iiiinipt;i^r§4 in / 
Signdard pcjriditipn^ by prese;\ting §11, JLn§t;riaGtlpns op |pfig pX^^ying , 
records v^ith spriptp .aimed at copci^epjeis^ ^nd precisipp, A .nei:?rfttor 
prepares |:he 3ubject8 f or jth^ t^sts t>y ^^pl^^:ning it;s ne^Jijir^ an(J pprpoQa" 
and calling for the ^pe pf the imaginaf:ipn to f^eate t^h^ pii'igin^l, 
A li§t pf 5 onpmatpppeic wprd stimuli for fih^ phildren'§ y^r^ipn is 
ijiead four times tq the sjiibjects (Fpriu 1A-; cracHl^, tuz:^, boom, poan, ^ 
^nd prbvjrl; • Fpn^ IB; puph, grp^^, Jipgl^, ^Qpm and f i?;:^y) V Af ppi^lthe . 
first., pecond and third readings pf the ppmplete 4ist; the n^rratpr ' . 
encourages th^ subjects tp ^se- their Imagin^tipp to p^pjliyipie^ more original 
yerbal images than before, ; 

While gounds and Images presej^^ip stimnU in t:h§ fppp pf ^pynd 9^t9 
§nd Onomatopoeia and images presents stimuli ip j;he. fprp pf pnppatpppeic 
Vford sets, both have certain l?u[llt:Tiii pp|idi|:lpnp that: . assist thp ligtenpr 
in ,allpv7ing the imagination frepdpin to prjpate prigin^l, J^mages, Bpth 
tests use' progressive warm-rup^ make divergent thinking legltipat^, ppoyidp 
fi-eedopi from the threat of evaluation, inyite regre^sipn, and >id fhe 
•breaking pf inhibiting sound and yo]rd ^ets „ - ' \^ 

Details about the construction,- TeliaMlity ,^ validity >nd other \ 
irelevant data pay be fPV^nd in the NprpspTechnical Map^al pf fhepe 
meappres (Kh^tena, & Tprrfince, 1973) , Scoring pf these tests yjaa donp 

.^^ccprding tp tlAq pjuibiished fcpring guides, and spores for priginaXity lb 



WQ^Q pbtained .(TP^^ance, Kh^teni^ fi qunningt;an, . 1973)-, • ■ 

All thesQ measures weXQ ^(ipat?iiist€jr^d| by three Coprdtnatorii 
foilowiag training ^n4 wndCT direct g^pesl^v^,slo^ by the Project Evaluator 
aa pretests (Jurin§ the OptpberrNQ¥^mb^??i|^ p^ripd pi?lor to participation. 
In the PTPg^ram^j ^jid Ag^^ln pjogc^itggts di4?iiag ApsiXp 1SI7A folloiiing about 
thrive wpnths p^rtlclp^tlpn in the PFogre^i, 

Ali we^svnre}§ vere^car^d hy a grpwp pf Scorers trained and aupervlaed 
by the Pvaiuator,i ^nd rel^tted ftlrricaX wprk was done with the help of 
the three Co-prdin^tors and Secrejta^rleg pf th^' jPrpject. Tp determine 
interecorer rell^bxlity, 52 ^nd ?! test bpqKlets relative to Forms A and 
B pf the Torrance T^stp pf Creative ^hlnklng and Thinking Creatively 
with Sounds ^nd Wor^s r^spectlyely weriB |?electpd at random from the 
experimental and ppntrol gro^p§ a^d prpllablllty coiefflclantB computed 

..." _ 'x. ■• * X - . 

ranged f ro^ r f ,e4v tp r ^ ,98, aU hlgbly significant (£#<.01). 

- ■ / '. table; 1 

• • iNTERSCOpiH. RELIABILITY - 



Measure 


............ ..y. 

Form 


N 




Forpi 


N ■ 


r.- ' 


TTCT . 


• A 






B 


51 


«f J. " 


Fluency 




d ■ . 


.9A* 






.96* 


Flexibility 












.89* 


Originality / . 






-.89* 






.94* 


• - 

Elaboration 






,84* 






.93* . 


TCSW 


'. . K ■ 






. B 


5X 




Originality 






.98* 






.95* 


Originality (Ofifl) 






,98* 






,93* 
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• A Program Mpjiel wa^ d§velppe^ fpi? Talentej} §nd Gifted Students ■ 
between the ages' of 10 and 12 year's" during a Summer Institute condwctecl. 
in'*Jul>,^ 1973 the PACE Center by the. Prpj ect Gpn^uitant with th^ 

^ssi^tance of the- .Director , \the three Coordinators^ arid 'a grpup pf*. 

' . ' • *• ' ' ■■ " 

Teachers ^hp had .been specially selected, for the -purpose^ fuH idgtaiJ-3 

of which can be found in^a Project unpublished repprt ^ntitlejd ''TA(3 

iJith .A St^r" (1973), ' The superatructure of the Mp del was built upon 

the- f outidation of up'^to-date cpnceptipris of gif teidnp^s- anci creative-^' 

potential, current practices in the nur.ture and guidance pf the gifted" 

. special focus given to Creative Probleni-Solying and gyn^ctics 

techniques (Gordon, 1961; *Osbprn, 1963; Parn^s, 1967ab), Research . 

/Techniaues for children' s use ' (Torrance & Myers, 1962), Creative 

: Thinking Strategies (Khatena , 1970,, 1974a) , and Creative Apprpaches to 

Learning incorporated as for example in the work of * Renzulli (1973)', 

and Williams (1971), ■ / , 

The Program began with a fiye week ori^ntatipn for the gxperimpntal : 

Students to familiarize them. with their new role and function in the 

"Project that wpuld demand they do much of the planning-and organizing 

relative to this developmenty * Experiences wer^e provided for thejn tP, 

. become aware of the need to^learn in creative ways , to acquire ^research 

skills, to learn to use creative thinking and problem-solvirig strategies, 

to"know more about how to use the library and hPw to operate and care 

for iudio-visual equipment- and materials that yere^ available at the 

■ Center^ and to ll^arn the need for making accurate decisions about themselves 

and their work.. .Louis Wilcox, th,e Project Director, in the Application 

fpr- Grant Continuance (1974) has reported these initial activities and ' / 

.his description has been included . in' the riext few paragraphs, ... 

• "The first activity, included ^11 of the ninety children ybo ^XO fn 



the ejcpprimental group. ' The ctjildren. were m^de aw^are pf creative pyroblero*- 



The fifth activity involyied individual ciounseling SjBssipnp in 
which each student discussed wiuh his inter^fest.-area Coordinktpr the 
projects in which He- was interested and ay/final selec'tion of his firgt 
project was made. .The students filled ^^ut .interest inventories,, 
Each was instructeci in the maintenance /of a log of activities in yhich 
he was to be involved. Each learnedy/to make a pre-project evaluation 
and^a post'-^project evaluation,, Mps^t of t]ie students emerged from 



the orientation, with a clearly jdefined project in mind, ' ' ' . . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .7 ' ■ ■ ■ -r ■ ■ : 

A"9*part^of the- first activit^y, the. students checked a list qf -r^,.- 

- ■ :\- ' ■ ■ ^ : 7 ■ ■ ' : . --^r --l^ 

possible- ^tburs , workshops , aiad demonstrations in which they would be 
interes]ted. From this indic'^tzion of interests, special, activities 
were 'planned and offered as general group activities, . Included K^J^e 
such' happenings as acrylic painting at the Huntington- Aici^'Gallerie^ ,/// 



a visit to the computer fa^cility at Marshall Uiiiversity, the dress ' ■// 

" ' " * /■ ' ' . ^ ■ ' ] ' 

rehersal for; the play, V^ytsenic and Old Lace V given by t:h§ Huntington 

: ' ' " 

Community Players, a yi^it to Sunrise Children's Museum Planetariiim ^n(l 
/\rt Galleries in .Charleston, a v/orkshop on photpgraphy^J a nature ^''^pur 
, ^long the Huntington /Galleries Nature Trail, and a yisit fo the JBdnp'^tlonal 
Television Studio at Marshall University,.'^' ' * ' 

Details of the Program within each subiect Area ^r^ also included v \ 
In the same report and presented in the next few paragraphp, 

^'Thirty . of the. ninety students were selected for: the Project because 
of their interest, in language arts. During the prient^tipn ^cfiyitieg . 
those students chose either individual projecfrs or forme^d group projeqtSt 
The Ijargest, group (12 students) is interested . in x^riting new3 stories, . . 

• ' . • - • ■ ' . ' <s - , 

feature' stories, arid articles for newspapers and magazines . This 
* group 'is currently learning journalism and the ba?ic p^rinciples pf 
reporting their experiences , 



Tha journaliam students , whos^ learning experiencxes an^l* activities 
are currently runaiag .parallel , will 'iat^ twQ groups pf 

six each. One group' is interest&d in publishing a magazine;, t^he Qther 
group is- intere&'ted in publishing a newspap^r^. There is ^ufficiepcy 
of different individual interests among these students to ^chi^v^ t)9th| 
^nd perhaps . con tinue, the publicatioxi of both the TAG npvspapier ^nd 
the TAG magazine, . ■ ' - • " « . 

A/group of four student^ is interestied in^gopie;' pspeptS pf plfty^t / 



7 ■ ■ A 



theii; writing or their production, Tlie gener.cil interests o.r thps^ / . 
childrea vill *be parallel throughout their current individual prpjep'ts»- 
paking the scheduling ofi' man;^ of their experiences manageable, 

(Four students are interps te.d • in learning Spanish and fv/o i|a.l^^rning 
'French. Resource people who are eager* to worlc with ' the children have 
been found and they are hard at work'; , 

Three children' are Interes ted . in becoming book -authors j/ They are- 
working with a college English instructor- who has a special interest in' 
.th6 subject. \ 

One student is writing television commercials , , That student ie \ 
currently working with the journalism group as well with ^ |:e§purcej 
expert who has volunteered, to give her individual 'aftentiqnt ^ - ^ 

Another student is illustrating, a bo.pk. That stydent .is ciirrentXy 
participating with the book, authors group , Also, an artist hag^Jipen ' 
.recruited to work v;ith her. ' ■ . f 

/Some language arts students participated in a mixed-media project 
'which included the writing, of poetry, composing music to match th^ 

r ' . . . • - • 

mood df the poems, paintxag stage scenery to serve as a background, 
presenting choral; reading, of the poems while their moods were expressed 
in creative body motion, * 



ERLC 



; Many language arts' 3tudent^ attended the Applachian Arts pdy§§ey . , 
at; Morris Harvey College , They also tou'r^^d thie newspaper ,pf f ic§ ptid ' 
pr^ss room of "the Huntington Publishing Company. ■ \ 

' A grr>up workshop, ^Creative Writing and Journalism,' was pondyetgd * 
by Dr, Joe Khateiia, Professor of . Education at Mairshall Uniyr^rsity, 

. A TAG .Chess Club was organized by * the language arts stncjents. under 
the guidance of' a local high school student who has participated . , 

amateui: chess competitions'. . - * ' 

Through exhaustive effort, the language arts corprdinatpr was^bie 
to irecruit more' than one hundred resource people who have vdluntieer^d • • 
tp assist in some way -- some in many different arieas pf language, ^r^s 

''The TAG students' who elected the field of science and mathematics 

for specializ;ation;parti{Cipated in the four general orientation sessionei. 

*" i " ■ ' ' , . ' 

On the fourth' session- they met with their fellow science ^nd mathematics 
participants and talked about themselves and their interests. They w^tit 
^.through the problem^Solving game together and then decided upon prpjec^'- . 
ttiey wish 'to. undertake'. . Many of. them borrowed books and/or materials 
from the PACE Center to help thGm.u with their projects, 

It was decided that one day each month would be set ^side fpr worki^hapi' 
for fhe.'^tudents in science^^aiid mathematics, The topics were phpspn fey 
the number of responses indicating interest to ' topics' pn a ques t.ionn^ire, 
Studiints could attend any or all 'of the workshops, as they desired. 
Speed iSritHmetlc (The Trachtenberg System) mid A Lemon Workshop were 
held on the morning and afternoon respectively of March 23, Woricshqpa 
scheduled for April and May include; The Geologic History of Region 11 
of West Virginia (to be /given at Marshall University) i Crystals, Thq 
Slide Rule, and The Strange World of Einstein's Relativity,, A Star 
Party is also being planntad for an evening in -late April* at th^ Huntington 
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.GallerieSt .. . ' . ' 

After TAG student^* dec'ided upon topics 'for individual projects Qr 

''"^peciaiizjed^tudy.. they were divided intp small groups th^t wPjuXd iQ^et 
onq^ ^ month . containing (when possible) students with pimilar inte|:eat;e, - 
In ,,t^he?e small group sessions , students would report to each other the 
things they l^a^ dop§- ^nf^ learned since the last meeting, ^ They v/byld 
(liscuss fpturiB pl^ns^nd check out materials as neede?}, They ypwl^ 
^Isp have time to use audio-visyal materials if they desired; '.they could 

^ppy materials on the Xerox machin^, and coul4 IJ^prk. on . group projects. 
These meetings wBre relatively linstructured, However, almost, without 
exception, students had interests -they wished tq pursue- and used th^ir . 

.time to* their benefit. 

" Group I eohsisted of^ those students who ^ere interested in the 
3tudy of astronomy and related topics such as relativity and ancient 
astronauts; This group has done a good bit pf reading in Xh'eir fields » 
and inany pf them attended the planetarium lecture at Sunrise^i in Charleston; 
.West' Virginia. Films on astronomy have beeru^available for them to 
Watph during their small group meetings, 

' Group II consisted of students interested in the life sciences ^nd 
geologyp. Three of' thesJ's tudents became interested in the diSseptipn 
of ^ frog and obtained ftogs and dissection equipment and performed 
this pperation, Theyy^first studied in bogks what they, could about 

thi^ topic, • „ ■ 

' ' * • ' * . 

Grpup III consisted of students having ^a* variety of interests - 
ranging from' oceanography .to nature study to model railroading ^nd ^hlp 
l^uilding to the. study of dinosaurs and the study of crystals,^ These 
meet -and discuss general topics, discuss their, projects with 'each oth^r 
and then procee4 to find materials* of interest, One Saturday they 
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: coll^Qtiv^Xy^ d§cicled[ th^y want§d to m%oh §11 pf the Sirnn filTU lopps 



tha^t thq PACE Center owned, .They gathered ground a table and ^hpwed o 

* *' • . ■ 

t;hQ§^ loops to each other, discusising the why's of .each phe. 

Qypiip IV consi^tg of thos^ students interested , in the fieX.d Pf 

, *'•.."■«>.. 

COippwt^irp I Most of these students attend^ed . the computer activity 

at Marshall University and were very enthralled, by the v/pjrkphop. Soma 

qf them }ia[v^ ^phe ?:ea4ing on, computers and they haye yiewec} the films 

PH ppmputer training prepared by the United States t^ayy, , They hav§ ' 

' ' ' ■ \ ^ ' ' ' ..... , , 

beeTT^ buil^iing a small LOGIX Electronic. Computer which they will.be abX© ' 
tp pragram. fpr ' man3;^|^if ferent problems and games, ' ' ' . * 

Tvfo pf the stud'ents liv.e distances, that generally limit their 
„ particrpatipn at the PACE Center, One liyes at Surinyside in Mason County 
anc^^ pne at 'Alum Creek in Lincpln County, ^ These students ^have been 

■ - / ^\ " * . ' ' ' O 

' • ■ r ■ . ■ . 

.-^^ssigned consultants from their- respective . cgmmunities 'and have been 

working with them on an individual basis. . * 

■ i . . ■ ■ , ■ 

Although the students are scheduled to come to .the PACE Center 

once a month for pmall.group sessions and once a month for l*or 2 

workshops. 'as they desire as well as the general .activities in which 

they wish to participate, they are not limited tp these scheduled timeB» . 

They may come iii after school or on Saturdays ^v^heii they are not scheduled 

ao that they may make use of the materials available or have personal. 

conferences, Several students have come in after school to obtain 

materials for class talks and. demonstrations. Some have come in to 

work on the computer, and one young lady came in to show her CoprdinatPir v.^^^ 

.^^ ^find* that she had made in the part one day,-* . 

'•Thirty experimental group children elected to participate in the 

music gectipn'pf, the Talented, and Gifted Program. . These children, J-ike 

tha.ptherSji went through the initial^prientation* sessions introducing . 



• . . - ^ , , . • . . '22 ' 

them tp library ''skill9 , problem-pplving t;echriiqu§3, and £^udip ^visual 

Q^ the fourth 3es§ipn tjig chtj-^iren fuet; a§ 3 mu^ic group, The;y 
4ipcv8sed >?hat they vere interested .in dping §nd filled put ir^terest 
Shfeetp, 9y way pf intrpductipn to mysi^ activities , th^y also partiqijgfate^ 
in ippirpvisipg some rau|^ic and lis^^ned to ^pjne music, Thpy then .played 
the problem-rSQlving game in at^^'ef f ort |:o ^ecidp pn iridiyidual projects • 

Using the results pf the irfterjBSj: eheetp' ^ as well as. Vfer.baily 
expiressed interest^,, tl^p Coprdinatpr prgaiii^^i4 several Xarg^ group 
acpiyitiesi Sinc^ an almost ^qual^iRt^iregit; was shown in art and;musiCp * 
activities were scheduled in both areas. The music activities included 

.0n Electronic Music Worlcshop, preceecjed by. a recording session, an 

1 . 

introduction to multi-media techniques , ^nd a workshop '.on the playing 
and.bjiilding of dulcimers. Arp incljaded an acrylics workshop and" two 
eeseions on cl^y modeling an(i mojLilfi maiHing, As a part oi the whole 
TAG prpgram the phildren also- bad the pppprpunity tp attend tours of 
both ^he Huntingtoi^ and Charleston ^Art; Galleries , 

All attendance at large andjSmUll grqup activities wa^ vplyntary 
•but the children always were asked t-O. maHes a ppramitment in advance as 
to whether they would attend pr nptf In mps^; pases response was very * 
good with most children wanting :tp attpnd* php sessions, ' \ - • 

In areas where fewer children jBxpressed an interest or where subject 
required, small groups were organized to meet pn a ^regular basis. One 
of these groups consists of seven childlrpn whp ^11 attend: the same 
elementary school (Meadows Elementary), These -phildren ^decide, wi^lflv^ 
guidance, from' week to* week what they wish to do, So far^iiey havq. 
learned a ptandard rock chord prpgressipn ^nd writtpr}k<tndiyidually several 
songs using that progression. They havp tPgun^to learn- to play the.^guitar. 



C . Thpy have learned how to \jv±t^ VP}^^^d again have written s'eyeral of 
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t:h§ music fp^. part pf the multir-mediA prpd\iqtipft giyen ^% w4st .Virginia 
Mualc Ediip^tppg Convent iqn ^t Mayph^H;, i 

^ . Another ptuaill group was prg^nj.^^4 tQ pjay b^nd instrvim^at^ 1^ a 

■ " * ' ' . . . V • 

grpppt Tt>epe c^JLl^r^p have beg^n learning J.mp}:ovis^td;on ba^pd" g^n blues 



piTPgresjsidns ^n^ on flo^ri^n melpdle^ ^n^ mod^§ , they h^vq qI^p bipgHU 
l^^ii^ni^iig t;p t^ranspp^^ fpr fbeir^Plwrn ancj' ^ach ofb^rs ' *;i:§^pec|;ive in^struwentd 



One pf^the children has/writ;ten pyt pqpylay, §opg^ fpr\bQt;h tr^mp^p ^n- 



gl^xophone.. Motivation rvtns high ^nd phe pipaf .f^^-d p^ctrfc^ipants 



\ 



aomep f rpm I^incoln Cpunty to play in thq' grpup, . Recpht-^y , ^ science 



^nd math student heard a rehersaL^ri^ d^pide4 tp;:>jpin i:he\grpup, 



After th^ Xarge group iu^rod^ctipn^fcp-^miuiltis-media 

[if prptluce spm^ multi-=med3^a t^chniqyep 



3mall group yas prganizpfl to 



/ 



g ^mall group vap prganized^tp ^ct^ally^prp^uce ^p multirmepija art 
works, These childrpifpiet piprei thar^ pnc^ a yreel^ for about ^rappth 
then p6rformed.^t(eir 'prpducts' fpr^Jzhe We«t Virginia Music Educktors ^ 
Gonv^nt^ofT Marshall yniversity on Marph 29, Thp production it^cludje^ 
twp recprfjed piusic^l cpmpositipns by some of the participants; twd. 

priginal poems, pne by ^n individual st:i4(i^^t and pne a group effort 

■• . ' ' " ■ ^ '■ ■ ■ - A 

nonsense, ppe try ; typ. stage se|:^ (^esigh^d -fin^ painted by- pome of thosi 

interested in doing art wprk, an^d f:^p int^rprptiye dancer , again mad^ 

up and performed by som^ of thp ptpdents, "Also, sojne pf th^ students. 

read the poetry dpring the display. All th^ facets pf the ^rts. we^e 

interwoven and all performed simt^lt^nepusly. Any or all^jsegments |0f 

this production was pp^n to both mt^si^c ^pd lapgii^ge afrts students, * 

III the after sphopl hoi^rs anj4 e^rly S^turd^^/piprning children y?ho 

hav^ pxpressed inferpst ^re ftlsp |^pceiying>^riyat.e ips^trffctioh"^ \So 



far this includes sey^ral piano stpdents, .typ flpte stvidpnts , ^nd a 
drv»roroert Alsp ^ pellp player ^qrkipg yith f:he Cpprdinator 



^le^ying ch^mlj^r music which inc;Xu4^9 flwte^nd cello. Two music 
s/ud^n^:^ h^V!^ r^c^ivqd individual help in ai:eA§. putside wsic, These 
include computer science and' VidsP t^BiPgi Te^ph^rs hay^ ppntracted 
tQ help two art qi^iented studept:§ ipdividvi^lly With lettering pnd animation 
I, /-'^Sr^tistica . 

A 2 X 3 f^^ippyial ^halysi^ gpy^pianpe d§8ign w§s ueed (Pryniyig & 
Kixkkf 19661) tP contrQl fov th^ effect?^ qf pretesting WPQn pritpripn 
p^ptWt ^Porep sp th^t the m^in f^ff^Qt^ 9t tl?3tniP8 .and ^g^, ^pd the 

I \ • ' ' • • - * 

exteno of interaction ^ffect;? pf -^r^iping ^ ^ge. ppuld be determiiied 
reflativ^e to figural f luency ^ f l^jtibility , Qrigin^Hty anfi elaboration 
as? jneasiired byi^he Torrance Tept? pf Creafiiye Thinking, and verbal 
or|jginallity as measured by Sppnds and linage^;, and Onomatppoeia* and lmagpe . 
pf flthe- liiinking Cr^atiyply with Sounds and Wprds battery,. 
\ = -• RESULTS ANP piSCygSION 



TTh^ preitest ^nd ppsttest jiata obtained pn bpth the Torrapci^ Testa 

X ■ ' -. ■ ' . ' ' ' • 

if qre^itiye Thinking, and Thifikihg qreatiyely with Spund^ and Word3 \>y 

\? '*,.'* ' ' ■■ ' * 

he j3t\lflents pf the three' agg grpHRS-ip. tjie eKP^riraenfal 3nd control 

girougif Ifder^ anal^gedt and meaps ^nd standard dpyi^fiopP f or f igural * 

f'luerfc.^^^ \fiexibility, originalifiy and el^boratzion, and verbal originality 
\ I • \ \ ^ ' 

. wei^e bpm^ted and are presented in Table 2, 

• l/ll^l-'Tprralice Tests of Creative T hinking ag Criterion Measure ^ 

' '•'•^H,^"^ — p" ^ ~ — ^ ^ ; ~ 

(a)' Figurak Fdu^ncy (or the ability to produce many ide^s. vrifh pic^'tirep) — 

» 1 / ■ , ■ . ■ • . ■ 

Pretefet \f ru%i<^ mean pppres for '^he experimental groups (M f 20.85, 

NK;^^^^ • • . ' ' • ElO" 

M =*2l4.23, and M 20, 2A). and the control grpups (M'*= 20,70, M « 23.00', 
"'eh \ E12 ^ CIO , Cll 

and M -V22.47) range hetween 20,24 tp ?3';00 bjeing somewhat higher for . 
C12' ■ • . " 

\the' 11 and 1? ypar old controls ^ with ll year experijnentals and controls ^ 

achieving slightly higher thAn thp others- ^nd in favor of the 11 year 

oldx controls. Posttest mean flupncy spqres of the experimental grpupa • 



(M 20, AO, M » 21. 6Q 'an4 M ■ 22.06) yfhm cetopared' to fluency mean: 
"RIO "'Ell- ^E12 

ecouea. Pi! the control grpwpa (M " 20, A4, M • 2ft, 96 an4 M i» 22,09), 

"CIQ ■ CU C12 
phfnf spm§ g^ins fpr th^ 1? ye^p fild p:^peri|nen|:3l9 t,h^^ jrgmovlpg the 

/ ■ : " •■ ■ ■; • . .. ' ^% 

little hump caused hy i«w«?, pp^test- we^R scoffs tw ghpw gpme §mll 

inqire^^§ With §S8, whereas althpygh g§in§ in n§an fiweney scpf^b pn the 

pps|:t;e8t appear fpj? ppntrpls at agp XI yP3F§ gain? §pppa»? foV 10 and 
12 yem old ppntFfils th^9 mai^nt^iniRS tM m^ll H"™p in t^e #ge p|%tern 
phf^rved in theie/ prptest m^ti fcpri^s, Vfith p§an diff§r§npe in thl pvetpvt 
for eleven yi^ar e^pev±men%^^^ PRUPFRI^ pf lf77 s^^PWiRg §n ipQin^aee 

■ . ■: - ■* ^ y . ■ \/- 

In th(^ posttept: in f^ypr pf th^ cpnjirqlg by 3,36 ppin^:§ (Pretest:: M^^^ 21,23 » 

■ . ••' i ., ' ^ , f^xi . 

M f*>S3,00; Ppst:|:^^t:; M - ^ItSQ, M p 2^,9^. . . 

CU \ EU Cll 

yari^pc^ fpr ^^ph pf th§ ^hvee/ ekp^rija^ntal grpup§ phoH y^ry X±i%l& 

flnetuation pn the prptest (SD 5^.6,81, SD s-- 6,99 and SD m 6,1A) with 
> • • ' p.0 '~~R11 . E12 ■ 

ponsiderable difference fpr the H year plds pn the posttest (SD. V 6 , 58. 

■• ' , " . ■ ; ■ ^, w 

SD -•9,29 and SD ? 6,3^) inprpasipg frpw SDg of 6,99 tp 9,29, whereas 
WrXI . ' ' ' E12 . ■ .■ " • ' • . . 

the yariancs pff each pf thp ^:h^pp ppntrpl' grpjip^ Shpws 3 progressive 

decline pn thp pretp^t with, th^ y^rlanpp highpst and Ipwest fpr the 10 

flind 12 year oldp (SD 8,47, SD ? 7»83 and SD p 6,58) and with pome , 

/■ CIO Gil ^P12 

grp^ter jStahiUty in the ,,yarianpe fpr the threp groups pn the ppgttPSt >= 

' . ^ ; 

(Sn P< 7,49, SD H 7,2P and SD =F 7r§?), ' 

cio CU ci2 

(i)) . Pleural Flexibility (p? thp at^lllty tP PFodpce many diffprpnt Idea* 
i/ith pictures) Prptpst f le?cibility pean gcpre^ for the exppripental 

grbiips (M R 16,04, M i=l6,87 and M fi 15,83) whpn cpmppred. to those fpr 

ElO • Ell E12 ' . . 

the pontrol groups (M = 15,37, H ? i^'W Snd W ^ 17, 9t) show less fluctuation* 

CIO qil C12 

In mean differpnces foy^'the pxperiqentals than for thp cpntrpls with ths 

difference ])etween highest: and IPFPSt: mpan sppres for pxperimentals and ' 

cpntrpls bplng.1,04 and 2>J56 pqinta rpsppct:lvply,- For bpth experimental^ 

and pontroi^ highest"^ piPan flp?tihillty PPPrps ppcur for the 11 ypar oldp. . 



Posttest meein fleHibilifiy sfipr^s for thg -(expeyiniental groupp (M 15,30, 

M » 17.1,3 M 17.31) \^hen compared tg inean flexibility scores fgv 

EU. .■ .1 . El'?;' • ■ . ' ■.; ; . ■ . . / 

cpntrpls (M =!.15,4§, M n 18,04 and Ms 1741) show 'that both 11 and ^2 

: ■ .• cip ■■■ pii ; . ;.. "~cl2,^ ' , ■' . . • ' '\ ■ " • 

yea^ pl'd expe'riment^ls as haying, made gain§ iij me§n-%cpres while IQ 'year 
: pl^ ^25pei^imeiiLtal^ ^^hpw spme ginall loss tlius rempving , jthe hump in^h§. 

. .*^ge pattern pt^^erYgd fhe pretest pje^^ Sfi.qres , Whereas ajl, tlxrp^ ^ge \ 

„ * . . - , , * '•■ ' 1 • ■ ■ • 

JLeypls pf. the cpntrpl grpup ^hpv? some ,sma]jl loss iji'.mean f lpxi6i!l.lt:y 

Iicpr^ff' with the ir jjr^ap pld f^pn^icpls stiXl pfet^if}!^ highly p^^ai^ ^apir©s 

• * %hm 10 ^nd 1? jfeaj: 0Qnt:rol§ a,n^ ^a±^%a±^±Jf^g the hpmp in th^ /agp paittpm 

obseirved in the pretest me^iQ spores, ' . / ^ 

\ .yarianceL f pr ea^ch pf • the" ^hrge ^jcperifu^ht^l gppqpp slipw li^Ple 

fluctvatipn on- the pretest:- v^i^^ in the variance on the" / 

ppstfest for li, ye^rvpld experime^ SU ^ SD ^ 4,87 

' ^ ' ^ ' , ^ " . ^' ElO ' ■ Ell: \ ' 

"^nd SD 4t54j; Ppstte^st;- SD ^ 4,77, SD ?? 5,56 .^and m = 4,34). ^her,e^^ 

E12 _ / . ElO-^ Ell ' ' . ,E12 ' - 

the .variance ^hpugh "somewhat- grg!^t|B^ the lO^^nd 11 yes^r old cpntrplp 

is Ipver for ,12 year controls pn the ppsttest, withSUfe"^ highest variance 



eeen for the- U year plcl cpntrpls ^ (SD.?; 5.2I3J SD 5= 6,86, SD « 3,85), 

' \ . . ' ' ' / • " * ciO: "/ qii • ' ' . C12 ; 

On the po^t^est fhe pa^tetn in/ jthe yariance shoys.a decreasp fpr %he 



10 and 11 year olds and an incr^^asp fpr phe 12 yp^r pld pphtrols, (SD 5? 5,10^ 
■ SD= 4,78, and SD= 5.14) , ■ 



CIO 



Cll V : ' C12 , ' r ^ V / 

(c) Fijgural Elaboration (or th^ §bilit;y, tp ad4 details tp th§ b^^ia 

ipleas with pictures) ^- Pretest ^labpratipn mean scores for the^^xpeiriineFit^l 

. groups XM>= 112.26, M = .123.70 anc^ M f 121^31) when pompared„ tp those of 
ElO Ell ' . .: E12 . - ' \. . . 

• the'cont.rpl.'gtPUps; (M'= 110. 7Q, M « 122.09, "M r^ 125^05) show that 10 and 
; '\ . : CIO - * Cll. " C12 ^ '\ ' 

11 year p^ld experimentals as obtaining highpr mean scores than 10 gnd 11 

year old controls but that 1^ ye^r pljd cpntrpls '|dp better than 12 year ^ 

\^ ' pld. experimentally whp show ^ 'Slight drpp in mean ^cpres leaving the 11 

yejar old experimentals with th^ highest, mean sg:pres pf the three 



experimental age grdiipSj, while 121 ypi^r pl4 cdptrpls have t;h^ highest Tne^n 

scores^ of all sub groups on tliia pQSitt^^t t|9th] thg experimental ^nd cpntrQl 

groupg 'sho^ a 4rop in mean elabprat:ip|i scoresj; .(M W ^ 100,07 §nd 

' ■ ^. \ ' . ' . ■ ' • / ' .1 • .EIQ ' Ell ■ . , 

M 98,66; ^ k 90,70, M - 97, ?6 ^nd M ^ 9^tlll) in favpr of ai age lieYele 

E12 CIO Qll ' . -C12 1 " . 

'of the ejcperimerital groups with' the exp.eriinentals' maint relatively 

t;he game ri$e and fall pattern iii this ppgttest. as ii> th^ pret^^t while 

the lasSsii^ mean elaboration SGorp on the pQstt^st d^pjre^^^s • th^.c^irise 

pftttern*in the prjB.tefigt tp ^he rl^j&^ni^ f ^11 Pattern' of thja.ppsttes]: lii . 

myich th^ same v^y -as th^ pattern^ pf ^nean ^pqres pf ' the >xp.griment;al grpup«. 

The pattern in the yari^ncie Jpr the experimental grpups shpw 3 

ri$e^nd fall pomewhiat similar tp . the ris^ and fall" ih t me^h jal^bpr^tlpri 

' scores on. the pretest, with a, d^cp^^sifig y^ri^nce for all grpups pn the 

pppttest to produce a slope* in thph^riance f'rpni high to Ipw for 10 to 

12 year old experiment als (Pretp$t? M = 36,45, - 39,2S ^nd \SD= 31,28; 

° - ■ : /"'^^ / ElO , ^: o Ell • E12 . 

Posttest: SD - 32,20, SD;F 3Q,79 and SH f= 25,8a)> The variance for the 

ElO Ell . E12 * ' . 

control groups on the pretest %s greatest for the 10 year olds with ^ 

warlced drop and small, rise fpr the 11 ^nd 12 ygar olds Respectively 

( SD F 41.46, SD F 27,21 ^nd SD == 3Q>61) , pn the posttest the variance 

CIO ' . Gil qi2 . ./ . 

Is greater for. the 12 than 10 year pld ppntrols with the same drop pattern, 

•for 11 year olds as in the pretest (SD f 3^ .OQ SD^ f 30 ,32. and SD f 42,55) . 

' ■■ ; / ; . ' ' CIO "Cii * ' qi2 

(d) Figural ariginality (or the ability tP produce unusual, infrequent 

and relevant ideas With pictures) prr Mean originality score3 on the pretext 
'. / . ■ ^ . . ... . . . 

-for the experimental grpups (M f 33*44? M ~ 36.33. and ,M f 33;96) when 

ElO ^ pil . . E12 . 

compared tp those Pf the cpntrpl group (M = 32,00, M: = 35.13 and M f 36,58) 

. V • ciq - _ : cii i. . ci2' 

are higher for 10 and 11 year old ^xperimefitals than controls but lower • * 
fpr 12 year old experim^ntals than controls \^ith ^ rise, and fall in' 
mean .priginality scores with age fpr the cpntrpls , On the jposttest all 
pix groups show decrements in mean scores with greater losses sustained • 



by ej^pe^im^ntals (I^o^sqsj M ^ 1,29, 7,56 and M ^ 5.24) than cpntrol© 

. . EIQ :E11 E12 / . 

(Lpssps: M- = 1,17, M - 3,26.," M = 3\06) ^spepi^lly the H year oW?. 

• ^ CIO. ^ -qii qi2 . ; ' 

In addition, whil^ |aean orig4nality,, scores, gist Igv^-p with increi^^ing ajge 

'fpr the experiinentals , paean grigin^lity spores get' higher J^ith increasing 

• ftg^ for the controls, . ' ' ""^ 

th^ pattern in th^ yarianp^ gn the pretest a felj for 11 

. ye§r pl^ e?cperiinentgls ^nd 12 ye^r pld pQutrols (SD .=^ 12,67, SB ?■ 8,49 

EIQ Ell 

^nd ;SD' ?7 il.59; SD = .J4,91, ^SD = 14,09 >nd SD f 8,91) , On the pdstt©8t 

■ E12 CIQ . Cll G12 

thf^ yariancp is higher than that on the pretest , for 10 and 11 year old 

pontrpls decrement in the variance is eyidjent with incrjea^ing age for 

• . " ■ '• '. ' ' ^ ■ ' , 

both the experimentals and cpntrols (SD; = 14,00, SD =.-10^47 and SD =» -7,28; 

' ' ' ^ EIQ . fill E12 * ■ 

S^r^ 15,23/ SD - 13.12 and SQ = 8,62), ; ^ 

CIO , . Cll ' - C12 * '■: : . / 

2. Thinking Creatively with Sounds anff ' Words 

(a) Verbal Originality on Sounds and Image's (or the ability to produce - 

unusual, infrequent anid relevant ifieas with words) r-^ Mean originality 

'scores pn the pretest for the experimental groups (M 32^44, M -33,60 

* . \ ^ . . .. ElO ""Eli . 

and M. 34 5 31) when compared to thos^. of the cpntrol • group (M' = 3^.04, * 

E12 ' ' - ' - '~C10 • < 

M F 34.26 and M = 35.42) show" a rise in mean originality scores with ag6 

Cll C12 , * , ^ ' : 

for the experimentails and a small drop in mean priginality scores ^for 
11 year old controls with the cpntrpl group shpwing .higher mean scores - 
than the experimental groups at allXage levels, ' On the ppsttest ' 
^10 and 12 year old experimentals shoy increment in mean scores while 



11 year old experimt^ntals * show 

M ^' 33.10 and 34.45) whereas 

Ell . - E12 ■ 
in mean score and 11 'and 12. year old controls show an increment in mean 



flight decrement in mean score (M ?= 34,07 

... 

10 year pld controls show a decrement 



scores (M = 32,26, M - 35,00 and 36.42) with 11 and 12 year controls 

CIO. • Cll . 'qi2 . • 

doing better than the 11 and 12 ypar old experimentals , and 10 year old 

experimentals showing gains over 10 year old controls. 



The variance pn thi pretext -fpr IQ year old ^xperimentals .is 

somewhat greater.\than phe variaptee fprvll and 12 year old experimentals 

(SD ~ 7.01, SD = 5..,59 and SD = 5.59), apd tfiig is ^Iso the cas,e with the 

ElO ^ Ell ^ . E12 ' , ' ^. . . 

cohtrpl groups where the variance Is highest an^ lo^west for 10 and 12 

year^o^ld controls respectively (SD f 8,42, 3JD p 6,48 and SD ? .4.62) . ■ 

• ' V PIO ■ Cll ' " P12: 

.Posttes|:' variance, differs relatively little for. th^ three experimental 

groups (SD = 6,38, SD = 6.3.8 and SD p 7 .09) whereas dif f erences t:^n4 

Elo /• Ell '1 E12 " ' ' ; ; 

to be grea^ter for those of the control groups ( SD = $^17, ^ = 5,26 

\ ' . ' ■ CIO ^ Cll . 

SD ^ 6.59) , . 

" C12 ' ' ■ • ■ * '../■',-/' ■ / ' ■ ' 

. (t)) Verbal Originality on Onomatpppei^ a^^ Image? (6r thp .^ability to . 

produce unusual, infrequent an^ relevant ideas i^-tlf^prds) -^t^ ;P 

prtginality mean spores-.for the experimerital grpups (Jl - 39 . 70 ,' M = 3'9,33 * 
• ; * . * / ; . ' • • 

pnd M ^ 46.62) ^s compared tP thos^pf the cpntrpl groups (M = 39.35, 

E12 ' :X . ■ CIO 

M « 40.96 and M = 44.10) .indicate an increase in mean- scores with age 
'm]11 , ' C12 V • 

for both groups, somewhat in favor of the 12.ye^r old experimehtals ^nd' 

11 year* old controls, Ppsttest orijginality mean scpres. for the 

experimental groups (M = 39.'59 j M f 33.90, M - 40 . 48) , although th^y 

ElO ' Ell E12 ■ ; 

show drops in mean scores when compared .tP the pretest data, especially 

for' the 11 and- 12 year old experimentals* (Differences Pretest-Ppsttept 

Means; M = 0..11, M = 5.93 and M f? 6.14) aire higher than inean pqore^ pf ' " . 

' , : ElO * Ell E12;' 
pontrpls at all age levels (M 32-,30, M = 33,70 and M = 3i;5iB) with 

CIO Cll C12 

controls also showing drops in ppsttest mean scores ^s compared to protest 

" mean scores (Differences PretestrPpsttest Means: M f 7,05, M =7,26. and 
" . / . ' • : . . CIO I Cll 

M = 12.52). These decrements in pmginality me:^n scores are greater 

^C12 • ' / / . ' ' / - / 

for the controls, . / 

**The^ variance in the -pretest as ^mpared_ip . the po&ttest fpt all 

age groups of the experimentals (Pretest: SDfpl2, 34, SD « 6.-95 and 

. . . . • ' . • • ^0 ' Ell • 

SD 10.36; Ppsttest: SD -16,68, SD f. 12,91 aiid^SD p 16.93) is less, 
"r^E12 ■ • ' ■ .* ■ ■ ElO .Ell E12 




with a drpp in the variance fqi? 10 year oiijg iu both the pr^ppt and 

posttest, V§riapc,Q foj? th§ cpntrpl grpi|ps shpwe the greatest differences 

fpr 1? ygai^ 0I4 epntrpls betwp^n the pretest ^nd ppPtt^stAPtet^st: 

SD ^10,53, ^SD - X3,65 and SD 12 ,59 ; Fpsttest ; SD == lo/89, SD f 13,38 

CIO ~G11 CIZ . CIO / Cll 

€^nd SD ^ 15 , 52) . ' • 

:ciz . : . . / 

A 2 X 3 factpri^^l analysis pf cpyariauc^ ^33 dpup tp r^PlPV^ the 



epy^iri^t^ effe<:t: pf pr.et:esting and tq te§^ for the sfignifip^iip§-pf wViU . 
effect^ pf Training and Age, ar4 interactipn effect^ of T?:^iping ?c A^^ 
telatiye tP flgural f^^e^c^ glabpr^tipp and priginali^y, ^ 

^nd verbal originality, The results 0^ the po4p|atatipnp ^re summarised , 
in. Table 3 • The main jeffect^ of the Training Program were found to 
1)6 significant only fbr verbal priginality as measured by. Onomatopoeia _ 
and Images « A, 77, df = 1/144 £< rQl) y^hich meant that students who 
participated in the Program w^re able to/prpduce more unpsual, infrequent 
^nd relevant * ide^s wi'tl^^wprds t-han -tij^s# stude who did not participate 
in the Program, The ^nly significant main effectvS relative to age wer^ 
found fbr figural prigiiiality (F - 1^63, df ^. 2/144, p < -01) and refers 
here to the decremea\in the abili^£y tp produce -more original ideas with 
pictures by Program participants and an increment in the same kind -pf 
productivity by non pai^jticipants ^s a function of age. There were nP 
eigniflcant main ^ffect^ fbr ^figural fluency , flexibility and elaboration 
. ap^measured by the TprrAnce. Tests pf Creative Thinking, an^^ f or verbal. 
' priginality as fceas^ured by Sounds and Images of Thinking Creatively with 
Sounds and Wplrds test, battery relative either to a function of age or the 
training program; neiTther were there significant int^.raction ^ff ^cts of 

i ' ■' ' ' . ' ' ■ ' 

the training program and ^ge for any of these abilities,' 



• In reviewing the dat^, it does* seem that spW changes are taking ' 

° •' •. • -.■ ■ . • • •/ 

pl^ce f or participants and non participants of 1:lie* Program aiik^, 
changes tliat are not altogether directly related \o the effects pf thQ 



Program, . Amoiig the many variables- that may-^accpunt for these changes are: 
.(I) The" effects of the pretest which may haiye. had somethingf tp ^io with . 
it ^ and' ai though the statistics have attempted' to remove the cpyariate 
influence, the reactive effects- gf t^estijag and subjects still remain;^ 
th^t is tp say that whilje the initial differences, expressed in tbe pcprw 



of ppbjects^taking the test for the*' fire t time arp levelled by the 
computation technique used -in thp analysis of the -data, the fact that ' 
different subjects do react differently to the initial test taking - — . 
may. Recount fpr the kind of r.esults obtained. ^ . 

(2) Of course the first test takin'g w4s done in circumstances where 
participants and*non participants had not been differentiated, and- that 
selection of. these students for the different treatment groups was done 
on the basis of a composite scpre that peiinitted the influence of 
.other components pf abilities to operate which meant that higher scores 
pn a'chieyement and intelligence, measure? could .compehsate fpr somewhat 
Xpwer scpres pn measurses of creativity; arid^ it is possible that eyen 

the randpmization .process did. not altogether equate the treatment grpup3 

^'^ . ' ' ' ■ ■ • . ■ 

on the" creativity variable by the yery nature of the selection proce4iite 

us6d, . .. ' • ' ^ . 

(3) The fact that the test were scored by different people may have 
had spme effects' upon the results., and so checks were run to determine 
if this' bad influenced the directions of the dataj, however, the high 

^' inters corer reliability indices'"' obtained indicate that this-was^ 
unlikely though sprae residual small. but not significant error exists. 



(4) Experimental mortality or lqs3. of s.^bjecta may have had something- 
to dp with, the results: although the design of the sttjdy attempts ' fox. 
thi^,^'the fadt. that .4 experimental or participant and 25 control. pi^ non 
participant students did not take the posttest. may very well have biased 
the mean values computed for the different sub experimental and control, 
groups and (J^termined; the direction of the results obtained. 

(5) TTie experimental, variable in terms , of the training progriam while 
Spun4.. in_ rationale and composition may not have been permitted tp ppers^te 
at full strength to bring about anticipated -changes" in .the participants t 
At .this point it should be noted that npt all participants took part int 
th6 activities organized for them and' at. their request as seriously a^ 
the Project had planned: a rough aiTialysis of the attendance pattern of , 
??rograra participants showed that although 63 of the 90 or 70% of the / 

- ••■ • •'• / ■ ' ■ ■ ' .'■/•/ 

student participants attended Program activities 50% or more of the / 

. ■ " ■ " ■ ' ' ' • j' 

time, 27 or 30%;pf this group attended less than 50% of the time, wltH 
more 12 year old^ (12 of 30 or 40%) . attending the program less frequently 
and with more' 11 year old' language art3 participants and 12 year old 
gcience and /tnathema tics students doing this . This is bound to conceal, 
the full effects of the program to accelerate the development of the [■ 
creative /potential of* these gifted s^iudents (Table 4) . * 

(6) ' Farther,' the students may haye had insufficient* exposure to th^ 
creative components of the program. and certainly the ^time they have 

been permitted to spend in activities at the C^nterha^ been rather llinited 
both by- the difficulty of scheduling meetings for them.on other than two 
ho'ur Saturday activities on the one hand and on competing home and 
school activities which tend Co encourage relatively poorer attendance 
i. as. pcSinted out in the preceding^ paragraph than n^ed$ be, and also tp 
inhibit productive follow up work away from the Center ori the other hand. 



(7) Of course th^ three mpnth period of exposure to the program prior 

to the ppstt^sting of its -effects may be considered somewhat Iprief, 

though there is considerable evidence to support favorable effects pf '\ / 

programs levelled at nurturing creative thinking and performance pyer \ 

an even shorter period as can be found in a recent survey of 142 studies. • 

done relative to the effects pf exposing students to creative programs \ 

pf various kinds (Tprrance, 1972) , " 

Normative data on the Torrancp TjS^ts pf Creative Thinking (Tprrauceg " 
1974) and Thinking Creative with Sounds- and Word's (Khatena & Torranpe, 1973) - 
is based upon I samples of heterogenous groupjs with separate nornfs fo.i: 
gifted studen.ts not being available. The ^mean raw scores obtained by 

^■ ■ ' / ' ' • • • vV . \ ' • ■ ' ' ' ; • 

. participants and non .participants .^n the pret^^t and posttest in/ which 

Figural Forms A and B of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking were 

used respectively when concerted to T--scores show§d these students . 

' , \ . ■ * * . 

as a group being average on fluency (T-scdra '= 45';^to 50) , flexibility . 

(T-score =^ 50) , bordering between average and above '^veragef^on originality 



(T^score ^ 50 tp 60)% and between above average and very gopd . on 
elaboration (T-scOre = 60 to 80). - . . The mean raw scores obtained by these 
students on tbe pretest and posttest in which Forms /L^^ and IB of Thinking. 
Creatively with Sounds and Words were used respectively/ wh.en converted to 



?• - ■ 

standard scores (with a mean of 50 and a standard^ devia.tlon of 10) "showed 
* the? Project students to be very high on Sounds and /images verbal originality 

. (.Standard Score = 70 to 80) and between average a^d 'above average on 
. Unomatppdeia and Images verbal originality (Standard Score. ^ 50 to^bO)', 
It seems that , apart from 'the 'ability to elaborate well'and to some lesser ./ 
extent to be verbally original these groups oyt. students are relatively 
Average in creative thinking abilities. 

ERIC / 
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CONCLUSIONS . • • . . 

Huph Re^da tQ be -done to alleviate thia problem an4 free the , * 

creative poten.tial of these students towards greater productivity, 

•. ' . .•• ' ' ' • - • ■ 

Mor^ creative experiences need- to be planned and more time set aside ' • 

for the exposure of* these students to them ^o that they m^y'in the next 

(BvMuation reflect: improvements ip their fluency, flexibility, Qriginallty 

and elal?Q.xation test scores.' Highly, gifted and talented students are'HnPWn' 

to be more iri the habit bf doing convergent thinking and more prone to 

rapidly evaluative thinking' operations before allowi^lg full furictipning 

of creative mental .processes , It would be of great value to continue * - 

exposing and encouraging them to .creative p.roblem-solving situations which 

call, for a greater use of delayed judgement^, and the i^e of analogy in 

jtheir. thinking. * Appropriate attitudes need' to be established and inhibiting 

attitude sets corrected .to permit more opportunities for creative behayior 

and mental 'activity, The Project may sat as one of its major. goals for 

' the second year. of operation the devGlopmcat in gifted and -talented 

^tuddnts a creative style of f unctionxug . o . _ ■ 
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TABLE 2 



PEETEST AND P'OSTTEST IIEANS.AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL A.ND CONTROL GROUPS, ON 



Measures 



PRETEST 

TTCT 

Fluency 

Flexibility 

Elaboratiori 

Originality 

TCSW 

Oj;iginality(SI) 
Originality (01) 



Experimental 



10(N=27) 



SD 



20.85 6.81 

16.04 4.74 

112'. 26 36.45 

33..44 12.^7 



32.44 
39 . 70 



7.01 



11(N=30). 



M 



SD 



21.23 • 6.99 

16.87 ■ 4.87 

123.70 39.28 

36.33 8,'49 



33.60 



12.34. 39.83 



5.59 
6.95 



I2(N^29). 



M- 



SD 



20.24 6.14 

15.83 4.34 

121.31 31.28 

33.96 11.59 



34.31 
46.62 



5. ''§9 
, 10.16 



Control 



I0(N=23) 



M 



SD 



'20.70 8.47 

15.57 5.21 

110.70 41.46: 

32.00 14.91 

""35.05 8-. 4^1 

39:35 icra 



.11(N=23)- 



- M 



SD 




23.00 . 7.83 
18.13 . 6.8^ 
122.09 2.7<ll 
35.13/^4.69 



6.48 
13 . 65 



34. -26 
40.96 



■ POSTTEST 
TTCT 



Fluency 


20. 


40 


6 


58 


Flsxibi'lity 


-15' 


30 


' • 4 


.7'7 


Elaboration 


931 


70 


32 


.20 


Originality 


32| 


li 


14 


.00 


TCSW 










Originality (SI) 


34 


07 


6 


.88 


Originality (Oli 


39 


59 


16 


.68 



21.60 9.29 

-17.13 -5,56 

100 J 87 3.0.79 

28.77 10. h7 



33.10 /'6.38 
SS^lf 12; 91 



22.06 6,.a^ 
l?.".'' . •'^4.84 
98^ 25 . 88 
-2tL72 _ 7.28 

.34,45 7.09 
4C.48 . 16.. 93 



20.44 7.49 

15 .'48 5 .10 

90.70 33.00 

30.83 15.23 



32.26 
■32.30 



8.17 
10 . 89 



24.96 7.. 20 

18.04 4,78 

97.26 30.32 

31.87 13.12 

13.38 




\ 



TABLE 2 



fc;MEANS AND STANDARD . DEVIATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON TTCT AND TCSW • 



Experimental 



SD 



6 . 81 
4.74 
36.45 
12.67 

7.01 

12.34- 



11(N=30) 



M 



SD 



21.23 6.99 

16.87 4.87 

123. yo, 39..28 

36.33 8.49 



33.60 
39.83 



6.58 



'32 . 20 
14.00 

6.88 
16.68 



' 17.13 



5.59 
6.95 



12(N=29) 



M 



SD 



20.24 6.14 

"15 .-SI 4 .54 

121.31 31.28 

33.96 11.59 



34.31 

.46.62 



9 .29 
5.56 
100 .87 30 . 79 
28.77 10.. 4 7 



33.10 6.38 
33.90 12.91 




22. d6 6.3^/ 

lyjhi 

98 ^.h^ 25.88 
28,7-: . 7.28 

.34.45' 7.09 
40 , 4B 16 . 93 



Control 



10(N=23) 



M 



SD 



20.70 8.47 

15.57 5.21 

110.70 41.46 

32.00 14.91 

1.35 10.53 




11(N=23) 



M 



SD 



23.00 7.83 
18.^13 6. '86 
122°b9 3Z 
. J5^i3^''l4.-69 



i ■JJ.97 
"'125 . 05 



20.44 7.49 

15.48 , 5.10 

90.70 33.00 

30.83 15.23 



32.26 
"32.30 



,8,17 
10,89 



34.26 
40.96 



6.48 
13 . 65 



24.96 7. 20 
18/04 4.78 
97.26 • 30.32 
31.87 13.12 



/35.00 
33,70 



5.26 
13.38 



12(N=19). 



M 



SD 



22.47 



6.58 
3.85 
30.61 
36.58 8.91' 



■35.42 
44.10 



4.62 
12.59 



22.09 7.85 

17. li . 5.14 

96.11 42.55 

33.84 8, 62' 



36.42 
3r.58 



6. '5 9 
15-. 52 



o7 
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. ' . ■ . TABLE -3 ^ , ' . • . 

F-RATIQS' AS . INDICES OF. THE SIGNIFICAI^ICE OF. MEAN .JDIFFERENCES . 
=' OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROtJPS ON' TTCT, AND TCSW '. 





' '■ ' ■ • F~ratios • • . 


df 


Treatment 


TTCT 


TCSW •■- • 




F . 


■ F 


0 


.- ■ E , 


o(si)- 


0(01) 


Training 


2. 


81 








1-.44 




4.77* 


1/144 


Age 


1. 


16 


• 1, 73 






)'8.63f''< 






'2/144 


Training K Age 


1. 


37 








1,39'.- 


i;63 


2, .75 


1 

2/144 



*p < .05 '^^^P ■<C,OL 



TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY OF ATTENDAKfJE T!'^ PROGilAM 











At L k'^il'' 

- — '4- 




gubject Area 








t 










10 (N=30> 11 (N=30) 12 (N= }■» 1" 


X0(N=30)- 


L1(N=70)3 


^2(N=30)T(N=90 


Language Arts 


8 


5' 




- 19 ' 


■ '2- 


5 


4 




(N-10) ■ 


















Science §c 














■ 6'' ;. 




Mathematics 


. ■ . 7 


10 


, 4 " 


21 


• 3 . 


0 


9 


(N=10) 














2 ■ 


7 -i 


• M.usic 


8 


7 


• 8 


23 


2 


3 


Total 


. 23 


22 


18 


63 


•7 


8 


12 




(N=30)' . . 










: ^ 









as 
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PART 2,- STUDENT-'PARENT PERGEPTipNS EVALUATED 



Opinion and reS'earch over the past, decaio'i have supported the use ' 

' • . ' • • ■ •. ■ . -J 

of the autobiographical instrument as a screenijig. device for the ^ 

.] ■■'' ' ' • .■ ; \ . • ' 

iidentificatlon of . gifted people (e.g. Barrdu, 19S9; Khatena, 1969; 

MaQKinnon, 1961; Ren^uili, Hartman & Callahan, 1971;, Roe, 1963; 

Sah^efer & Ariastasi, 19&8; liaylbr & EJLlisou, 1967; Torrincfe^^ ^ 

The writer's, interest in such instrumentat.ion led to the cons tructipn pf 

ft creativi'ty checklist entitled Something About Myself (e,g, Khaten^^ 

.1971b, 1972 ) which- has since been used to 'identify adolescents and 

adults .as high, moderate and -lo^ creatives in several experiilfe<ital 

studies (e.g, Khatena,,. ...1971c, 1973a ). In addition. .,,,{:he same^ m 

has been used for purposes of criterion v«ilidati-6a the results, pf which 

have also be'^i^^r^ported- in several o^her studies (e.g. Khateiia^ 1971b; 

Khatena ^ Torrance,' 1973). Recently, Souiething About Myself was factor 

analysed (Bledsoe & Khatena, 1973) to give mJ:^ creative orientations 

such that a person could, not only be identified creative onv the 

instrum^iit by a total score but also idt-x'^t icii as. creative on six 

w - ■ ^_..L: . 

dimensions, namely , Environmental Sensitivity, Initiative, Self -Strength, ' 

Intellectuality, -Individuality anVKArtisCrViy and in a paper -p^^esented 

^t the Mental Health Center in/liuiiiington. West Vir^giitia (Khatena, 19^^3b) 

the usefulness and value of the instrument as a screening device accessible 

to parents yas stressed. / . , 

6. A recent paper •^^^'^s.^rited at . the The A.^sOc^iation for the .Gifted/ The 

Council 7f or. Exceptional Children meeting in ^ew York dealt with the 

developmental patterns- -in creative orieii.tatlous of 912 Wes t ^^irginian 



subjects in the .9th through 12tli -grade |md from freshman to senior year 
in college, and .reported (1) that on the/t'p^tjal scale of 'the instrument 
which gave a creative index, subjects shpwid \a' steady .a-lse in mean scores 



iErom grades 10 and 11 for botti boys and giilB and between the sophmore 
and junior years of college for wpuien, ' (2) that^ in general, the creative 
self-^perceptions of adolescent boys and girls as measured by the total 
scale of the instrument was lower than those of college men and women, 
with boys and* men showing somewhat better on the scale than girls and ' 
women. Further, v^hen the responses were analysed in terms of the 6 
creativeoriehtations of the measure,, both adolescents and college admits 



perceived themselves .^^^ving orieutatious in the prd^r of priority pf 
Environmental Sensitivity, Intellectuality,- Individuality, Self -Strength, 
Artistry and Initiative (Khateua, 1974b) . The^ instrument had only been ||9ed 
with heterogeneous g.roups of students from seven through all college 
levels, administered to the subjects themselves for .response. It 
had not been used with students in the elementary school nor had it 
been used with gifted students* Since the present report la concerned 
with the creative development of giftea- cjtudents of the Project and pin6e 
it was o£ interest the evaluation to' find out How parents perceived thla 
development it v/as thought appropriate to usa the instrument to measure 
the creative orientations of these oludeata , , . 

: • PROCEDURES ' ' ' , " . 

The parents of all 90 Program. participants or children In the 
experimental group and 90 non-o participants or children in the contral" 
group were sent the instrument by mail with relevant instructions on 
responding , to the items of the checklir^t shortlV after the Torrance '^estej 
of. Creative Thinking and Thinking Creatively with Sounds and Words were- 
administered as .post tests , ancf returning th^m by a set date. In addition, 
dnd as'a check, Progtam^parU-fn-r.^r. V'^:re al^o asked 'to respond'to tlie 
measure under the careful supervision of the 'three Coordinators, 'In 
this way comparison data of cre.ative orient itions as perceived by parent? 



of tha ejcperimentar gr9up (N=?5l retyri^g) anii con.trpl group. (N^AJ returns), 
and as p^rceAve4 by the ^^'^dents of the experimental groups (pnly 51 of 
the 90 whose. p^reht^ had returned their response sheets ^etre used) 



■j 



bec^iQQ availably, 

\ ^ 

The measure, S.pinethi^^g About Myself j,' is a^^5^^ itein forgei^ chpiee 

'I , • . 

' ■■ I ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

creatiyity ch^ckli^t VhiPh 13 l>ased lipon^-tlie- rationale -that creative 

I . ' ' ■ ' ' : • • j 

bel^avior. 1^ reflecte4''''i^n thja-p^rsonal characteristics of the i^idiyidwal, 

.. ■ [■ •• . ■ ■ - ■ 1-. 

in the ]way he* thinks, anc} in the prpductg that emerge aq ^ rfesulf of | 
his creative, strivings. 

• . Sample it.ems of the checklist are:. 



I am an imaginative person , 1 a dreamer or yisiouary. 



When/l 'Ihink of an idea I like adding, to it to makei it-more int&i 
1 have i&provised , in dance, s.ong or instrumental mu$ie, 

^ f . ' ^ . . , ■ * ' ' ■ 

I ^'m not afraid to take risks should a. need arise, ^■ 
s . " ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ . ^ 

\ I ■ _ • . _ ■ . • i 

I t^ave iiivented a new product, 

It generally takes between 10- and 15 minutes to- complete, the ; . 



estlng. 



phiBcklistt ^ A. predit of brie point is awarded for every positive response 
with a ito tali possible scop^ o£ 50 points. The construction, reliability 
validity an d| preliminary normative data of this mGasure have *l)een teported 



elsewhere (KHatena, 1S71 , 1972 ), . "Further-, the measure as has ^been 



described earlier in (this report p.rcivJ^de^ 6 orientations as Environmental 

geilafitivity , Initiative Sel/--S treng-thl " Iri'tellectuality , Individuality, 

anci Artistry determiiied by factor analysiis (Bledsoe & K-hateria^ 1973), 

' \ r w 

V - ' ' 
If ,a person is Environmentally Se.rLitive he is one who is- open to 



the ldeas^.pf others 



relates ideas to wfiat can be- seen touched or heard, 



is interested ia the beautif ui.*^^d hum^^^ous . aspefc.ts of experience^, and 

.-■■•*'' 

has sensitivity tp meaningful relations. 

; ■ If a .Person is high on Initia/tive hq is, one whO: directs , prpducea 



■ ■ .4.0 

..an4/p3P pl^ys Iqadl roles in dv^matiG and -mu^icAl productions, prpdqcep 

nev/ formulas Qr products, and brings .abqut changes in procedures or 

organizatippr /j . ^ 

If ^ per^Qn iha^s Self ^Strength he- ip pne \^hp. pogs^ss^s s^if t^ppuf idonc^ 

■ in inatphing talgnp^ against other s^j^ is respjurpef ul, versatile and willing: 

tP pal^e risk^'i ha^ . t]ie desire tp .excel and has prgani2;a,t;ipnal. ^bility , 

If a- pei^gpn sl^pvs hljgh on Intellectuality he i^ one who has 

|.n{:^llectual cuiripsity, who enjoysi challenging tasks', who has iniagin^tipni* 

lias preference fpr adventure over rp^tine,v^ho yLikee recpns.tructin^ thipgp 

' and^ideas to form something fillffpi^^^t;^ and who dislikes doing things in 

^ prescribed anjl routine way, , . 

-If ^ p'erspn . has individuality he is one whp prefpr^ to work alpne 

rather phan in a .group, gees himself as a self-staVte^r, is gccentric, . 

^.s critical" of others, thinks for himself, works for long periods without 

getting .tired. : • - 

If a person ha^ Artistry - he is one who. produces pbjects, inodelp 

paintings ^nd carvings ^ who composes music, .who has been awarded .prizes 

prhas had hi? works exhibited, and who has produced. stories , plays, pq^ras 

^nd pther liter^r^ pieces. / ^ ... 

- RESyi^TS AND DISCUSSION ■ * 

.The data wap then analysed and means and standard deviations pf 

partipipant student atid parent per^cppfions of creative orientations of 

thiBse children, were cpmputed arid differences were tested for significance 

by the t-tatio, with ,05 set up as the level of significance and presented, 

as Table 5. : . , * > . 

The means on 5 of the 6 prientations (Environmental Sensitivity , 

Self -Strength Intellectuality, Individuality, and Artistry)- show no 

significant differences. However, means on Initiative (M = 2,29, H 1»76) 

' ■ Student. Parent 
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: ; • . - ■■■ ; " . TABL?; 5 . ' ■ , , •■ ' . 

■ ■ " ■ I-;. . ■ ■ . ^ ' . , . ."■ • • ' ' ■ 6 

ME*AN5 ' PERCENTAGES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 05 SIX ORIENTATIONS AND TOTAL SCAILE ON 

- / • • SAM, AS PERCEIVED. BY EXPERIMENTAL STUDENTS AND^ THEIR PARENTS ' ' . 







Student (N=51) 




Parent 


(N=51) 


(df =1/101 




Items 


% _ 


■ M. 


SD: 




%■ 


M' 


SD 


Environmental 
Sensitivity 


6 


7.8, '83 


4;73 


1,22 




74:50 


"4,47 


1,93 


1,01 . 


ns 


Initiative 


6 


38,16 


2,29 


1,54' 




29.33 


1,76 


1,01 


2V05 


tQ5. 


. < 

Self --Strength 


10 


71,40 


7,14 


1-j6.2 




70,08 


■7.08 


1,72 


0.18 


ns 


Intellectuality 


10 


78,40 


7.84 


1,72 • 




78,20 


?.,82 


1,76, 


.0,00 / 


"ns 


■ Individuality 


6 


66-.67 


4,00 


1,18 




66.33 

t 


•■3.98 


x,pi- 


0,09' . 


. ua 


Artistry 


. 5 


65:80 


3.29 


1.22 




59.60 


2,98 


1,22 


.1,29 ■' 


• ns 


Creative IHdex 
(Total Score) 


50 


,67.52 


33.76 


6,09 




56.18. 


28,07 


4,74 


5,27 . . — 


5 01 
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■. • . ■ . TABLE 6 ' 

MEANS PERCENTAGES AND STANDAPD DEVIATIONS OF SIX ORIENTATIONS AND TOTAL SCALE ON 
. . • SAM AS PERCEIVED BY PARENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL STUDENTS 



SAM 



t terns 



Environmental 
Sensitivity - 

Initiative 

Self-Strength 

IntellectualitY 

Individuality, 

Artistry 

Creative Indes^; " 
(Total Score) 



ERIC™ 



6 
6 
10 
10 
6 
5 
50 



Participant! 
Parent (N=5i; 



74,50 
'29.33 
70.08 
78.20 
66.33 
59 , 60 
56,18 



M 



4,47 
1,76 
7,08 
7,82 
'3,98 
2,98 
128.07 



SD 



1,93 
1,01 
1,72 
1.76 
1.01 
1,22 
4.74 



Non Participant 
Parent (N|=41) 



82,50 

24,83 

69",-30' 

73^; 7Q 

/ . 
67.83 

60.00 
55.60 



M 



4,95 
1,49 
6,93 
7 , 37 
4.07 
3,00 
27,80 



SD 



1,60 
.1,10 
1,97 
1,95, 
1,24 
1.38 
5,92 



t; (df=l/91) 



1,73 
1,23 
0,38 
1,15 
0,37 
0 , 08 

o;24 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



. aa4 on the totfti ^cal^ :(M ^ 33,76, (t 9 2,05, ; 

Student; ""P^risnt, . *^ 

df ?f 101, £^<,05.; t 5:'27, df « 101, £<,0l|, Wha|/)^is peaus U that 

students tend to perceive th^ms^lye^ haying mpr^ Initiative ^pd gierierally .; 

being more creative thaq their parents perc§iye them, . Farther , analysis 

Qf the r^l^tiv§ §tren^th§ of th^se ^ orientations in t^rmis ^the p^rcent^gj^ of 

§ach nie^ft tg the t^uwber of item component^ pf ^aph preatiy^ ptignt^tipn 

indicates that participants oi7^er ; from highest to Jpw^sfi thely; cfgative 

prientatipn^ as Environmental g^naitiyity Int^U^ptu^lity. (78,40!?), 

. SeafrStrengtli (71, A0%) , Irldivi^i^^rify Artistry (65, 8Q%) gnd 

^Initiative (38,16%), whereas; parent^ perceptipns of the creative prientatipris 
•of the same participants order thp 6 ocientatipnp from highest to Ipij^est 
Intellectuality (78,20%), Envippninental Sensitiyity (74,50%), ^eifr-Strength 
<70.:,08%),\^Indiyiduaiity '(66.33%), Artistry (59.^ and. Initiative (29/33^)/ 
It is interesting tp note that iri either case it is Initiative th^t is 
ranked Ipwest, and although .^^arrtnts tend to perceiye their children 
somewhat higher pn Intellect ualit?|r than the rest of the orientations, 
children tend to perceive themselyes ^s highest Ph Environmental Senaitiylty 
with very little difference betwepn this .prientatipn §nd .Intellectuality 

None of the mean differences* in the perceptions"~~^p^the 6 creative 
prientations or the total scale by parents pf the experimental and control 
grpups . are- isignif ipant (Table 6) ^ . Vfhat; . is of interest here, lies in the 

• comparison pfl the order of their perceptions pf their children with reference. 

. to * the 6 orientations. . Khile parents, pf the experimental group have 
ordered these orientations from highest ^ to Ipwest as Intellectuality ' 
(78.20%), EnWironmental Sensitivity<:74-50%) , Self -Strength (70,08%). . \' 
Indiyiduali^y (66.33%), Artistry (59 ,60%) ^nd Initiative (29 • 33^) , parents • 
have prdereid these orientations from highest: to Ipypst as Envirpnmentai 

-• ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' ■ ■ 

•Sensitivity (82,50%) , Intellectuality (2A-,-83%) , Self ^Strength (69 . 30%) , 



InaiMidu^Uty (67.83%), Ax^ti^tr md Jnitiatiye (24.93%). 

Wh^t emerges frpiu bpthi thes^ ^naly^i^^ ^r^ h^elpful glues ^boqt the 
rietjMtiva strengths ^nd weaknesses pf thes^ gifted students as pieasurigd 
/by Spme thing About Myself . In particular the preaitiye orientatipns of 
ElnyironmentalX^Sensitivity and Intpil^ctgality tend to be their greatest 
att§ngth§ ^hile Initiative t^nds tp be thgi^ great^^t weakness, ^ith ' . 
Self-Strength, IndlyidH^lity and Artistry spread in the middlet Theae 
findings are -supppirted l^y the^yldence pf the irecent st\idy pn deyelppra^ntftl 
patterns refprrpd tp earliei- in this sept;?:Pn pf th^ report (Khatena^ 1973c) 
Wh4.ch reported Environmental, Sensitivity ^nd Intellectuality as creative 
prientations of greatest strengths and Initiative ^s ft qreatiye ori^ntatipn 
pf greatest weakness. 

From' this evidence it seems that in the n^^t phase pf Prqgraih 
development at -the Center^ provision may ^e m^de for including planned 
experiences that v^ould strengthen in particular the lacks relative, to 
Initiative in terms of opportunity fpr stMdents to direct pr prdduce 
plays or skit^, to .take part in lead roles in dramatic or musical 
•productions^ to prpduce formulas , to make things and §v en to practice 
the sensing of deficiencies in prpcedural patterns ^nd prganizatipns fpr 
the purpose of suggesting improvements, and other .leadership roles thftt go 
beypnd the screening instrument which in^ny case is suggestive pf ; 
directions' that may be taken.- Another creative orientatipn that may . 
be further strengthened is Artistry involving gifted students in the 
prpduction pf objects ,inodels ^ paintings, and carvings , - creative writing 
pf stories, plays, poems and . other literary pieces, which anyway are 
inherent in twp of the Project's major activity areas (that pf language . 
.arts and inusic ^nd Art) and arranging for recognition of these efforts 
by way of exhibitipn and prizes, Tp give greater precision in this 



Hin4 Pf remf^dial work, eAch Sglf^-repprt gu, Something* About. 

"^Myself may need to he G6camined plosely to dq terming What of th^ plLanned 

experiences he may specifically need and diriectipn glvpn for -the acquisition 
of such experiences that would in. fact enhance his creative development, 
^nc/iher developmental experimental study lias called attention to the fact 
that not all cHildrei^ at ^ypry st^ge of their Xiyps pe#i(} expo^urie j:p 
nqtuiring- pirpcedure^ d^signefi tp.increasfs their productivity Vfith equail 
intensity, and that ±p may be rpf yalup tq find out; preclsjely ^grh^t the 
child needs and to prpvidp nuture jspecific to th^ |re3uctip|i pf fhe 
. need (Khatena, 1973c) yhilie reinfprcing his streng}:hs^) . . • 



ERIC 
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.--^RT 3; OTHER SOURCES OP PROJECT EVALUATION. 

Further d/ta for the appraisal of: the Projept, its Program, ptudents 

progress'V^Resource Personnel, Staff, ^nd Director's role and cpntributiona 
"* ' " . . • ■ . 

to th0 operations* of the Project ^ere generated through the r^t^prtp 

pr^paxrecj by Resource Personnel Project CQ-prdinators and P^rector . . 

Wilth the asisistance pf 'questionnaires fpr the first . ty^p groupi? pf 

respondents, Tp this may be added participant student eyaluaitiPTi of 

on:^ pomponent pf their Program and representatiye^^f--mMfi^f the wprk 

{4on^ in'the Project that recently became available, These reactione 

.^re jgeneraXly by way of observational data and qualitative ip nature 

fpr themost part. . j . - 

: ' . . ; . ■ RESOURCE PERSONNEL pyALUATlON , • 

All Resource Personnel who had in some ^ay or othei; contributed to 

•the Program were mailed an evaluation sheet which ^sked them ±6 supply 

ans^^ers tQ. 10 questions regarding their relationship tp the ptudent 

participants, their ^ork with these .students, the uge pf respurpeg pf 

the Center by way . of materials 'and equipment; their j^orking relationship . 

with the Coordinators, the extent pf personal satisfaction derived 

from' working in the'Project, an.d other relevant information including 

^ call for recqmmehdatipTis, Sixteen returns becamje ^v,^ilable >nd 

their responses are presented as follows; • * 

(1) Do you have a child in the Project? 

' Two said yes . and 14 said no,. • ' . 

(2) If you do j is your'child in the experimental ov control grpup? 

One child was in the experimental and the other in the pontrol group. 

(3) What kind of Vork have you done with children of the Project? 

A variety of activities were organized for the participants and 
Included workshops ,on plants, acrylics and scenery for a inultir-media . / 



production, lettering, dulcimer making, movement and dance for ^ mixed 



me<ita production, a tours igi I^lL TV stiidiog §n4 a newspap^l? coippanyr 
a novel writing unit;, use of audipri^jisual aids,, computer tecHnolpgy-j"' 
formation of a chesg club and instruction in (:he*g^me., p^^par^ion 
for writing plays, creative Ki^iting, journalisiU' ^tfid spokei^ 
Spanish, • * . - 

(4) What kind of rp^ppn^e did ypu get f rpm the styd^rita ypu tf0|:k§d with? 
P^r,ticipa:nt .student response^ to these activities iranged frpm 

'moderate to excellent, Individual v^ria]?ility in iat^^rei^t ^as pb^ervisd' 
but generally children ^ere cooperativie and 'enthusiastic, Some gpo4 
home • follow-up activity was pbserved and in some instances determination 
to complete a project started was noticed. The older students were 
■pbserved to ask more questions and to offer more fiaedback to the 
Resource Personnel concerning engagement in* the activity , gtudentp 
ehed off much of their initial shyness as they grew engrpssed in the 
activities. / , . * . 

(5) What kind of achievements (If any) anfi' talent growth have ypu 
pbserved in these children? ,i 

Generally.it was uoted that the brevity of p'pntact time made it 
dif f icult . f pr them to pbserve.and developi^ients : many of thia seppioii^ 
Wer0 one shot deals, However the* f pllowing observations were made; ' 
study in engineering design and assembly extended the limits of physical 
science study beyond the Center to the home and school; children 
learned to control and direct their energies more effectively'; those 
children involved in, dulcimer cons truct:ion will have made one for their, 
pwn .)Lise by the end of the Project; students seemed to show a greater 
awareness for movement 'and a realization for the need to develop^ relatj^d 
•skills; acquisition of skill in chess playing became noticeable for 
somc^; one student -shoyjed great writing talent; most began- to sho^ 



more confldeuce in their work and seemed to have broadeneci their horizone 
and to ghow. greater enthusiasm for knowledge of people pf other lands," 
(6) Have' you used the resources (by way of materials and ^quipmerit)pf 
the Project? Hav^ you found them adequate and relevant? 

.Eleven said yes, 3 said that this w^s noV applicable •and 2 ^ald m* • 
Generally facilities of the Center were used and found ajiequate, glpme 
reference was madd to the unreliability of' tape recordei;s and cramped 
facilities for dance. 



(7) How closely have you worked ^ifh j:he Coordinator (s) an'd hp^ effective 
has fhe relationship been, towards developing the pptential of the students 
you worked with? . " ^ / ' ' ^ ' j 

Twelve said that they had. worfe^d very closely with the* Coordinators 
who proved. very helpful and coaperative, while A said that this yas npt 
applicable by the nature of their work. Comments included assistance 
in setting the tone of sessions, establishment of rapport, giving 
encouragement to Resource Personnel, particiipat^ing in the learning 
experiences, excellent relationship with students which prepared the y^y 
for high level pf interest in working with* Resource Personnel, assisted' 
in thp planning of the experiences for the sessions, and in Jrelping 
them understand these special students, 

(8) To what eictent have you found your jole and function as Fapilitatior 
and Resource Person satisfying? ^ . * 

Generally the experiences reported were very satisfying,* enjoyable, 
gratifying, inspiring, and exciting, and to one. of them, it was good tp 
have been even' a .small part of a great machine, Tv/o said that^Thls- • ^ 
question did not apply*, arid, one found it both satisfying and dis^atisfyinjg 
while two others, felt that ,they .were • insufficiently . involved with the .* 
children and that the time spent with them was to9 short for making . 
judgemeiats about their experience3> . - 



(9) Other? . ' / . : ; 

** r- / ■ ' • * . ■ j ' ' • ■ ; • . • ^ ■ 

•iObseryations were few under this category. " One said that if, he 
had known what previous experiences these students have had. relative to 
Wh^t he had pla'nned to do with them he could have planned a more .effective 
program. Another said that the parents a^^^y^l as the student^ needed 
to know the extent of invplvement. in a project since they cpuld then 
plan for it -more appropriately. A third suggested the use of short story 
or imaginative writing as more appropriate •proj.ect unit titles than the 
production of a novel for 10. to 12 year olds- : 

/(lO) T'That .recommendations have you. towards more effective Resource 
Personnel par ticipation" in the Project? 

The Resource Personnel advanced the following recommehdations ; 

(a) Provide more/ adequate informatipu regarding the participants 
pripr to the activity sessions so that better planning of the experiencgse 
may be done for them^ 

(b) Plan to have more students share practical experiences with other 
atudents preferably in an informal way, 

(c) Consider giving Resource Personnel an honararium for the timp spent 
with the students of the Project, ' . 

(d) ...The Program needs organized learning sessions in spme arpas ^ince * 
children though bright are not so able to learn thoroughly on their pwn 
at this age level; nor should they be- left alone to be creative but have 
appropriate guidance and .even direction tp develop in this^way, 

. (e) .Use teachers who are specialists in^ certain fields to provide 
advanced studies on a regular basis for. these children from which 
sessions can come creative projects and productions of quality, . ^ . 
(f) It would be of value for a large group with interest in creative 
wriiilng to meet several weeks before they select a particular mod^l for 
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imaginative expression, namely, -drama j, "short atpry, poetry #nd so on, . 

(g) Relative to imaginative writing, du^ to the length of time intervening 
between ' sessions;, students may perhaps be encouraged to supply a statement 
or description of one or two ideas they would like to develop/ If a 
student should think of a better idea following this he should (6 § giypn 

the freedom to, change,- . / . ■ 

(h) Somehow too many students did not seein to have a real popimltineat 
tp complete a project: those who did, turned in stories on 'their own 
initiative, They should be encouraged to have this commitment, . 

(i) Tours should be'scheduled during week days, as well, - 
(j) Perhap.s more study fifelds could be represented, 

films on travel, festivals in Spanish;, music, art and- so on, 

COORDIMTORS' EVALOATION 
Three Coordinators were also asked for information regarding several 

■ A 

aspects of the Project and supplied tblt:; ±n response to -a q{ies^tionnaire 



(k) p tud en ts should be exposed more frequently, to activities sucK* as 



Whi^h called fox- their observations a;id .comments to Program development 
and execution, and progress of participant experimental stu'dents ^in tVeir 
areas of specialization, the relationship- of and support to the f- 
Project by the schools^ parentAl^^ole and support, contribution of . 



Resource Personnel, the available resources by w^ of materials and 
equipment, the work'of the Coordinators with^ tethers parents and others 
outside the Center, their views on staffing, and activities in which they 
engaged relative to their iiurther professional development, and other 
information that' they felt should be. given followed by a request for 
their recomniendations . The information that was received , is prepented 

' . . ■. . ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ; • 

^s follows: . , : ' • 

/i' Program Development and Execution • * . 

A Summer Institute wag held, for the davelopmeiit of programs 'for thia 



Prpjecto^ compiiatiou of lists of Resource People^ an<fpJL4ce3, jieyelgpruent . 
of interest invenrories tor use in counselling s^^ions, and preparation • 
of evaluation procedures to appraise student readiness .for 'work oft 

various projects, ' ' ' ' 

• ■ * I • - ,' . . . • 

' , ' Orientation of students^wa$ done in general . together rather than, 

in separate groups according to the three subject • specialization areasr - 

.This involved ID Card, Library Card and Student Directory assignments, 

an A'udio-^Visuai Workshop x-^here .students, learned to operate '^nd care for 

equipmeu't, a visit to MU Library during which they yieve given practical 

...experience on the use of some of the resourced of the library, Creative • 

Problem-Solving sessions leading to possible s ens i tipcat ion for futi^re 

project selection, individual Counselling, sessions at which interest 

• areas were discussed leading to final selection of first project, and 
selection of activities ' that would be .of general interest to the student. 
Fuller details of the Program folluv/lng this initiation can be found 

. included in the section on ^^mstruitientation in the report of Experimental 
data (Pp. 15-24) . . ' • ' ■ , J 

Comments T^ere by way of the following: (a) With reference to monthly 
meetings aeld for discussion, individual research, counselling and-loan 
of materials in,s2ience, these meetings were initially of value but 
as 'the sessions went on, many students became less iVitereated in them, 
(b) Few worked on individual projects due to lack of s^lf-discipline, 
real interest^ and lack of time. They worked better in groups ii! 

• monthly meetings, . (g). There is a need to keep better recordof idea3 
and original activities: this vxiTl help in the dissemination of what 

^ we hav^e done to teachers in the region. (d). More students need to 
'become Involved in a contlni/lns^ cx^^rience where they may. get lessons ^ 
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in some skill, or be given ;a se/ries of cl«<^ses;in bome/area of mu^,lc 
• • rather tlian b.e exposed to. one timdLwrork.shups which maice It difficult 



tQ establish a need for individual follpw-^up work between sessions... 
2« Progress taade jpy . Childre n of t)ie Experimental Group . 

Ife^uagj-e arts , the work cforie in journalism had led to the 
publication of a magazine and newspaper. Further, the students 'became 
engaged in writing, acting, producing and directing .a play which* was 
finally vide^-taped, ' Several students began to learn Spanish whil^ a 
few learned to write or illustrate a" book, and one engaged, in-^^riting 

TV commercials. Those students in cience and athematics gained 

. ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' • ' . ^ 

additional- Rhoivladge-' in areas' they woald not have ^nown about, they 

. ■ ' - ' ■ ' " ' / • ■ : • 

learned /for example, to use the, slide t^xIb^ about- Einstein's theory of 

relativity, did experiments in lemon chemistry, crystals ^ learned 

speed arithmetic and built a coiuputer-. Ifusic students showed progress 

in several x^ay-s and these inc'luded taking piano lessons, learning hoK 

to transpose in music for different iustrumeuta, learning to improvi'se 

4s soloists and with others in a group, did .original' composition in 

poetry, muj^ic? art and dance for a multi-*media' production,- and became 

in<freasingly open to creativu jiud artistic expriassion. 

As a result of exposure to the Pirogram, -some students have jieyeloped 

•the habit of self -initiated istudy (though this has still be the case for 

^ the -majority of the students), increased in self-esteen^.. and' -poise, 

become better adjusted socially, developed enthusiasm' for 'what they do,^ 

phown themselves to be more sericfus, purposeful and better behaved than 

lion particx^nts especially noticeable duiring the period of posttesting, 

and desirouf, of demonstrating their- new learned skills in thinking and 

creative problem-solving to other students, as well as to members of their' 

family. They are alsu j^iproved in ti:cir attitude towards tiu: Project ' ; 

piovirig away from initial skepticism about themselves and the Project:; 

They found satisfaction' in the completion of their Projects. . They ' 

learned to wo^k aloim, get along with otliersworking 'in -groups' mora effectiv 



and v?ere more exitUuisiastlc in participating in Project ^etiyitieg . 

iregardiitg it as a hii;;h point in the ^S'^k when they came to the Center. . 

Many parents have expresfesed great 'pleasure over . the. progress their- 

children have showoi since they began 'participating in ^the Program* 

Of concern, however, is i the. fact that attendance and participation/ 

has not been altogether regfl4A«--SQr a number offt^ieje students, There . 

is gr4^iter need for these students Vo d^vekyp^£fele habit of self^initiated 

learning. These students need to^^j^^drlj^e time in the Program; and 

If it could be arranged thaf: they cdine to the Center during School days 

gome of tl\e time it would bt.^ of value to them. It is likely that 

attendance would bepome more regular and v/orlc in the Project may be regarded 

by these 3tudents as greater fun than even recreational activities. 

3 H'^A gf^hool System and its R elation and Support 
" * '.■'*■*'*- 
* . The School! have been generally iBOSt supportive of the efforts 

of the Project, . They have assisted tt.e Pr; ject in terms pf referral 

services, release time for thg testliV^ \:i t'.tndnats and fpr their attendance 

of special events, Cc/pperation- witii iht^ Coardinators^^fes been very 

good" with requests t:oming from vavidvk^^ groups 'of teachers *and supervisors 

for inservice workshops School facilities and buildings have been 

made availaPle to thcPrf>j^^ct xriien needed (e.g* Beverly Hills 'Jnn1d6l: 

High School, and West Junior iligh School). . Rej^ource Personnel have been ' 

by^aud iariie .schv olteacher?5 and college instructors. In .fact supervisory 

staff ot tbi:. loCfii school boards have been snost helpful in locating / 

D - 

Resource Ft^rj onnel vitli special skilLs for the Project. It must be 
also not. d that the faciiltv, r -nu-. Iiu Frofect TAG is donated rent free 
.by- Cab'^11 County • Baard Fducation, ... 

^ Although most' teach^^s and principals -have, been cooperative, some 
have failed to refer stndeut.'j* some have-not allowecl students to make 



up ttie.wbrk tliey missed, chirinijlthe ^creehtii^ -period "althpygh they were 
aX'/ay f7;om school wl-th perrrrHsBlon, .Further^ better lines of coinmuniGatipn 
needs. to be established .between S\^hoo Is and Project TAG{ and this may be 
improved f or" ane thing by the' Projec^;^ Staff, making knp^^n to- the gchpol ^ 
'feh^. §ims and accomplishments of the Prj>rgram and sp/that th^ Prpjject 

4^, : ^Parents and their Rol e and Support , ; ' . . 



-. * Generally^ the parents have, been outs tandii^g( tn their siiappprfi pf 
the Project* They bTave b.eeti a source of encotir^^gament, assistance ^ricl 
■ patienca: they have set aalde- th^ir -own activities to transport their 
chiiclrexit • .to the Center even in bad weather < served as chaperons to' 



,\:heir children*' in\the out 



side Center activities /of' 



the Project^ and 



akse roles faithfully ov;:ing 



have ':"-.\pr??s^n.vJ gratitude for the opportunity gi|Ven to their ' children 
. to '^^::xt' I the rrc^.trai^, .. *. \ ' \ \ 

nv.V'c--ei:5 some* { aireats have r:*.^^. - ■ '■:^-- 
to their limited time^ conf lictiug., i h-;iule^ 3 ./and in some cases even a 
l§ck ol- interest. The' Center, has uixed ta -h4lp where. *it ' cpuld as 
•for , example: it, Imd been arranged- -that a boy :ip Mason County, be given 
■ assistance by a Resource Parson liying nearb3f, 
5^ -"^Renource people and their Contribubion'*' 



Far tiio most part. Resource Personnel ha 
enthusiastic and-'dijligent , Many have helpe 
remuueratioa^ The. two who were, hired on ar 

counties to work with students there indiyic 

. . • ^' ' , " • ■ ■ 
and enthus-tasticall]/^ even, helping nae ca 



problcrus* The Resotkcei'Pe,r3^rmel repret^^h 



:0 ^ fehe Pfoj ect y • , . . 
re been very cooperative, 
d in the Pxoject without 
hourly basis ' in outlying' '\ 
ually 5 worked diligently 
e a student with ^ transport 
t diverse , talents and expertise 



in max\j fi^lAs of knov7ledge and have sh.aredj theit strengths generously. 



Even " county' aupet'yi3.QXS haye served as Reso-prce Personnel of haye 
referred .other Resource Personnel to the Prpjectj and haye brought to 
the .notic^' of the Project staff ueH-books and materials of interest 
and value to the Project. .This past year they have played an important 
part In. the Project:5and .they will "coiitinue to play an even more 
significant role in the .next two years of the Project, / ^ ^ = i 

Although in some instances Resoii'^ce Personnel have b^eq pe^id for 
* th^ir services -,, payment should be arranged for them on a regular 
basis since this is the way to- ensure strong commitment tg the Project:, / 
6. Resourees ' by x^ay of Materials and Bquipmerit . • - | 

In general, the resources .at the Center have been adequate for 

' ' ■ ■ ^ . . /■ ^ V : . . ■' ' ■ 

the first year of the Project; Besides the materials and equipment of 

■ ■ , '■ ■ 

the PrqjectV, the facilities of the Cabell C/>unty Library 3, Marshall Uniyerisity 

Library y The Huntington Galleries , ;sCabell Board of ' Education curriculum and 

• ' . ■ ' " . * . ■ ■. ' 

B-'chool facilities, and tb«ose of Privat.a Industry and Government Agencies 0 

• ■ * . . " . ' 

were made available to thei Project aau u..cd v?hen needed, * However, 
^ there will be need " for more sophlf^t iratad musical instruments and . 
equipment with expan^sion of thu Project in the npxt t^o years, ^ 
7 • . Work of Coordinator outside th,e Center ' ( with Parents , Teachers and Others) 

In addition to the responsibilities at- the Center jj^ the Coordinators * 
reported that they had cr-onducted voi^^shops in 'science and mathematics , ^ . 

language- arts 5 and music; sisrved as Coxisultants in thgi'several counties;: 
assisted in making available tp teachers niate.rials" on the t::eaching of 
gifted children; counsel liu'g parents about TAG students ■ and the materials 
with. which they could .equip thalr children to facilitate their progress In. '. 
the Prograiu*; given teaching demons erat lons , created a mailing list of \^ • 
teachers^ supervisori-> and other PACB Gen^ters throughout ; the State, and ■ 
drsseminated inf prmabio.n regarding the 'Project,- The Coordinators were." . 

corivinced that these extra-mural 'efforts "would definitely enhance the ' • ' " 



P^p^^Qt'a Qpprfittions in .this region^ of West Virginia. • ' ^ 
a; . staffing . , ' ' ' . ' • -~ ■ . , ■ 

.; ' Staffing relative to the Progreim v/a^ considered 'adequ^tis for the. 
iivat year of the Project, . . With the fresh intake of another ISO" 
Students the number of .participants would increase from 9Q to 240 .and 
tPgBth^r with the 9.0 iTpn. participants there xfoiild be a 3tud§nt body 
of 330 'students in the second year of the Proje^Tt, ' It was felt that . 
the capiplexity .pf the task called for additional ^^taff ^nd , the sujggestipngj- 
p^adjS included the need to hire- at least one mote Coprdinatpr Vhg could 
.help to handie the testing," record kecSpingj and /dissemination of 
information as w^ll as -a^y inserVicisJi training pf teaphers when necess.airy, 
and t^he need for. additisnal part-time personnel to work with the 
Coordinators* ^ ' . . • o * 

9 , On-going Djevelopment of Coordinalora . Relative to the . Project- 
(Attendance of National Mee^tings yii\yktA,.^in: University - Courses and the * 
■like) , ^ . ; .. ' 

In addition to^ membership in ma,tw Professional Organizatipn^ the 
CoprcJlnators report that they-betame members &f the Marshall Chapter . 
of /the Natippal Association for Gifted Children, " Academically^^the^^^ 
have kept up with ,studie-i in their field of 'Competence by attending 
Courses of one kind or another at Marshall University/ In addition tWP 
pf "the Coordinators (Mary Glass and Mary Fike) have worked closely with 

the Consultant to the Project on a Course of Readings relative to- the 

■ " % • ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ 

Gifted for graduate credit at Marshall University, All three .Cpprdinatpirs 

" ■ ' ■ ■ 

have since the inception of the Project attended a.Greatlve Problem-Solving 

V/prkshpp at Point Pleasant jWest Virginia betv/een- 3rd and'5th December/ 1973 

^ith Jessie Kellam attending tXN^o institutes (June, 1973 and 1974.) and* - 



M^ry Fike one Institute (June, 1974) held at St^te Uniyerslty College* 
BuffalQ, New York organized by Br\ Sidney 'j, Parnes and Jiis associates , - 
'pf the Creative Education Foundation. In addition, the Coordinators 
'^p^isted in the conduct of the first Suimner Workshop of the Project 
' ^Imed at Program Development,-. They also attended the National Association 
\fpr Gifte4 Childre.n . Gonvention held • during February, 14-16 j, 1974 At St. LquI 
Missouri, - where Mary Glass presented a paper entitledi-^Attitudes of W^st 
Virginian Principals Toward Gifted Child Education/^ a study relating 
. tq the initial phase of Project: TAG, All Co'pi;dinatprs attended" th^^ 
COP Conference at Plp.estem Park^ West Virginia, between May 6th and 7th, 
1974, and made presentations, on the Project. Jessie Kellam had published 
an article on .the Project irt the iSth March, 1974 issue^ of the West" . _ [ 
Virginia School Journal.- ir^uither, all Coordinators^'have reported , 
participation in various actrvit-iCc. /ii rinrf the year in their fiel^tV pf* 
specialization ► , . . ^ ^ . ' 

1G/ Other / ' * * : . . - 

They also called atteutioa t-.i t he- limitatlpns pf the physical • 
§tructur,e of the PACE- Center as follows: there are only a few rooms, 
and these are all without doors; there are no waiting rooms- for -parent-^ 
and siblings 'which in^,.\^ ta wandering- around, during' periods . of wait v/ith 
consequent noise and distraction to all at work during Program sessions. 
With the increase in student intake it looks as if alternative preraissgs 
or supplementary -premis^t^ua^ will become necessary. ^ For science there 
will be a nee^ of a lal^-ratory with suf ficient 'space for movement and 
experiment, Attendii.. : ]:.f.: tio't been altogether as good' as' was • . 

expected, Students ' .uivkI .up for many activities biat absented tliemseXvi2f3 
from some of these without riati^.'-e thus- depriving others from taking part, 
in them.--' -Transportat i . ci'teal problem for rural children with many 



pave^ntr^ ^nwlliipg to drive .them to ^he Pro'jectf Communication with 
participants had not heen very good: participants might rieceive letters 
frpm. several p^opl^i in the Project and tend to become confused over what 
^^nd when they were to 'attend^, .... ' 
Xl\ Re c ommerida t i o ns , 

Th0 Coordinators have recommended that 3 • ' 

(a) ^dditiohal Personnel b,e employed iu terms of qn^ mpre CQprdlnAtor, 
part-time help for the Program activities j and secretarial help, 
(b.) A4ditional space' to accomodate the. increase in student numbers a^nd 
and to allow for a wider range o.f activitiec;.^ - . • 

(c) Release of students from school on school days for participation in 
the Pro j ect . ' ^ ■ , 

(d) Removal pf participants from the Program for not taking part t 
regularly. - • . / - 

.((b)- Reward or credit stud.ents for vU 1 undans a and particdpation, 

(f) • Arrange, to help students iu iwecd of traiispor tatiou- ^ 

(g) Haye better communication between >Jie Eroject and student participants 
0nd their- pairisnts , * and between the Project and the School, 

■(h) Produce mini-courses which "emphasise divergent thinking and creative 
problem-solving in the' content, and courses that are not normally covered 
by the school curriculum for 'use. by. students at the Center and in distant 
cptinties, 
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3 Director's Evaluation 

Th^^Dlreptor was a^lso inylted to present' his ' own observations 
o^ the Project '^nj^ thq sal;lent feati^res ^o his observations have been 
include^ follows? . ' . • 

(a) ■ Preliminary 41spyssldng regardi^^ the. Regipnal School have been 
fnade In prepai:a^t;iQn fpr further Exploration in the second. year pf 
the P?rojie;pt tiy t^p Prpjeiat Staff ^ Resource Perspnnel, Piarent^'of 
Pj^rttpip^nt: p^u^ejpt'^ tl^e Bpard of Qirectors, - 

(p) fl^^t s.tuijentsf pf the |?cperiinental group regularly .atteude^ WQ?.'k 
pp^3ipp^ pphefJuled by the PrpjjBct , but there were •^some who did nbt, - , 
Tt may that the absence pf sphool credit; for Project participatior4 
coupled "with ppmpetirig non project activities had something to do with 
it* 

(c) Tho^^ student^ in the experimental Program seam to have matuted 
s.pmewha 1 5 the exp er im en t ^ 1 s s eeme d mo r ^ j ^ * . ^ w i i ^ ;-:ri ,i a ; ■ - 
oripr^t^d wh.^^ compared to (:he contra.is. ^ TL : .f i»^ esp<N i > .'l - nr. i \ Me 
during the} 3prin^ testing, sessions , 'it saemvd as if . thuy had be :' \ ..; 
inprp pelf reliant, 

(4) PoiJnty pchoplp hSVP cpnfiinued their support pf the Program. 
Referrals fpr th^ spcond yiear pf the iProject (1974/75) have been 
jnore promptly made t ThevCabell County school system provides additional 
S0ryipe§ and fapilitlpp to the Project at request. The County 
Pvi'perlntendepts ipfprmed eachXmonth at the Board of Directors meeting 
regarding the progress pf the Project are highly supportive of it^ 

(d) The Project Cqprdinators are in constant contact with parents af 
the students' pf the ex]perim en tal^ group and" plan to involve them in the 
activities of- the project even mor^ next year* 

(e) In the. process of Program development, Project Coordinators have 

■ .-• • * ' v»^" ' * ■ • . 

secured the seryices of many Resource people^ /many of whom have ser^^a.d 



the Proj-eqt without; p^y, others havQ repeiy^d $5iOQ per hour for their 
S^VVXC'^^* : With few §5^cept:iqns Re30ur.ce People have done a good job, 
and services rendered have been satisfactory ^ As , the Program mpyea 
Into its second ye^r, mpre .and more Resource People will be needed., and 
it le hoped that t^e CoprdinatiQ^rs .will be able to secure these people 
with' thQ same 4egr§e pf suqpess .they have had in the first year pf . 
the Project, • ;^ ^ - 

(f) Adeqviap^ fv|n(|^ vfere available for the purchase of mat^rial^ and • 
equipment foi? the Program in the first year of -^he Proj ect ^ flany booKt^ 
have been ad4ecl to the Center ^sf library and many more have been, ordered. 
Further, the Gpcfrdinatpr^ have acquired the materialsVand equipment 
they peeded in their areas" of specialization* . ^ 

(g) The Project Coprdih^tofs .and Director have appeared before many 
County and Civic groups disseminating information about the Project:. 
^Tke Coordinators have done an excellent job in't}/i3 respect, and h^xVi. 
accepted as many engagements as their t?c:hadu les. permitted , 

As recommendations , the Director x^ould have for the -period. 1974/77: 

(a) An additional General, Coordinator whose duties and qualifications 
will be expactecj tq rebate to the conduct of the "testing program, 
teacher inseryipe training, workshops, to the dissemination of Project 
Information, and have a Master's degree with some knowledge of test 
adgiinistratipn and" evaluation, and a minimum of two years public 
school experience with a yaiicj West Virginia teaching certificate/ 

(b) Additional ^epretarial help. 

Relative to- his professional development, the Director has read 
Videly pn program^ fpr the gifted, and has completed a special topica 
course at Marshall University on. the gifted with Dr, Joe Khatena; . lie 
has yiaite.d programs for the gifted in the Los Angles and San Diego 



Schbn;\ Systpius, at:t;«nde4 the IXUnpis,'Nw Vppk'^UgOE, and th^ Natloii.. 
Association for Gifted Children Con€ereuQe3^ and has become a membei. 
of the. N^tion^l -Association for Gifted Children, 
4f Students^ Evaluation of a Sununer Workshop 

Finally student participants' were aske4 by the Coqrdinators to ' . 
eVi^lu^te the recent; Summer Workshop held for jihiBm ^est Junior High 
SchPpl t>etween 8th and 12th Jyly, 1?74, 

\ Th^ curriculuTO pf the Workshop wag intgr^st; c§nfei?ed« A form ..v.^*; 
e^n% jto^^ll students in the (Bxperiment^l grpup in May inyiting them to 
•list f heir preferences of courses they desiried to fake, They ^ere a,lHQ 
asked to list any courses they ^^ould like sign yp for and which v^?^:ire 
not listed. 

A total of 33-' ptpdentp signed up for the Wprkshqp , There werti ^^liuy 
conflicts with vacation schedules and summer projects of .yariouo t-: 
i^/hich prevented others from attending* . ■ 

• Classes were schejduled from 9.00 ^, m, until 2»pO p,m, ^nd liu 
the following subjects: anatomy and ecology, batik, computers^ elt^ \ ? ?n] cs 
first aid, music, gymnastics, creative riaading, jdeb^te, chess, clay trh s elling 
and beginning guitar p . ' * 

At the end' of the ^eek th^ ^^lydent partieip<^nt$ were asked to 
evaluate the Workshop, \ All 31 students > said * they enjoypd the Work«u 
and that the time y^as ,well spent, The suggest iqnp for improvement of 
the Workshop included having longer workshop^ ?nany more courge pffcit i^.^^s 
'later in the day with some disagreement ^bout how long a session shoui4 
l^st; However, 27 of these students felt that sessi6n8 would improv; 
with ^ time increase p The. sessions they most enjoyed were clay modelling, 
anatomy, batik, chess and debate. J^en askedfor suggestions as Lu ihat 
pubjects -could be added to the Workshop towards its improvement , the? * 



wer© 4 variety of choiceg as ^5^p^ct:^4 of gifted pfcudents and tb^pe 
inqluded journalism, mechanic^ , . ch^ralptyyj mp4^???i (iarice, TOth^matlcPi 
«peed arithmentiq', spmethiug on animsils, ^yt , ^por-tp , oil p^i^ti^g, 
pottery, cancjl^ making, astrpnpmy an^c} piano, \f\ien asked wh^t they 
did not like ^bom the Workshop 14 said, therg'w^s nothing they (iiglilced 
^^out if, 4 said the time >fas insufficient whil© I it was tpp lon§, 

3 p^i^ thgr^ W^P PP pop machine, anc} |:he ^resp pia4e pipguUi: ppran^ents which 
. inplucipd anatpiuy, writing,, tpp ep^rly § ^,%d,r:% in the «lay^ thgJ PWie^ thing 
^v^ryfiay , . and transpprtation, Finally, g9 pf th|3 participantp saW 
they wished to p^rtipipate ±^ a similar wprH^hpp iq the fall, 

Ali in all thepe students participated enthusiastically and strongly 
expressed a desire for another workshop w^tb ppme attention, giyen to 
the expansion and refrinement of prpgrams offered* 



APPRAISAL AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 , Program and Students * ■ " • • , 

The escperimjental findings of this '^epprt h^ye prpyidied evifj^naa 
thi^t the talented ^n4 glf t§d stud^nt§ of thp JPjrpjept whp w#r§ :pxpp8ed 
tp ft program pf activities rppted to creativity pver a tbl^.^P mpnth 
period hjaye shpwp: significant: imprpyement in yerbal prigirijality " ^9 
measured by. Onomatppoeia ^n(J linages ^hen pompj^r^d to th^ pprfprpi^pce of 
^Hppe studetiti^ whp had not been exposed t:p th^ Prpgrf^mi Therg wap . - 
j^lso ^n improvement in figu|:^l priginality pleasured by the Torrance ^ 
T^st of; Creative Thinking but relative tP age and T^ot tQ training 'and 
in favor of cpntrol students, The Prpgran^ dops npt 'appear to hay^ 
brpught. about improvement iu the areas of figur^l fluency, flexibility; 
originality ^nd elaboration as reflected in the scores pf the Torrance 
Test of Creative Thinking, Further,' tlje perceptipns pf creative 
orientations both by parents pf Projeg^t studentp, and students pf the' 
experimental group ^s ^measured by Something Abput Myself preatiyity . . 
checklist has provided evidqfice that students' pf the Project ar^ w^ak^st / 
on Initiative pr in leadership experiencea rel^tiyp tP IpM positlontJ / 
in dramatic- or musical productions,, to effecting change in procedural / 
patterns and organizations, fo prpducing nev formula^ ^nd tp make ,/ ^ 
thingsV Another creative pirientation that could be further 3tren|th.enad 
is" Artistry pr the operations involving productivity in ^rt ^nd literature* 
These students showed greatest strengths in the creativp o^rientations 
pf Environmental Sensitivity and IntelleGtuality both of whic^ could 
be further enhanced, ' , ^ " ^ 

On the basis of this evidence, and in additipn to what had been 
• indicated in the 'cpnclusions on pages 34, 43 and 4A,* it is recommended 
that the following' be emphasized iu the' second year of ;:he Project j ^nd 
may be given appropriate emphasis in the develppment of la Program Model 

' ,. ^ ■ ■ 04 ■ , . • 



for th^e^ a^cQXi^ yea?? of opigratieR at th^ second gunuger Xnstit^ite to' t>i3, - ^ 
hel4- in th§. last week of. July an^ the first week; p£ August, 197A: 

(a) Specirai attention and emphasis n^ed.tp be giyen. to th§ development pf 
the four creative thinking abilities namely, flupncy,^' fl^Jcibility, 
.Qriginality an^ elaboration, ; 

(b) Activities that encourage %he (ieyeliQpiuent of tb^§^-cr^atiye . thinking 
.abilities including the us^ of analogy jj reptr|ipturlng and synthesis need 
to b(B planned for thes^ ^tudent^ an4 these should be l^fiQtedl tp the 
affeptive domain of creative thinking as 4^^cribe4 by Frank; E, V^illi^^iftp, 

(c) . More sustained efforts §houl4 be made and mor^'sjubstantial blocks " • 
of tinie planned for the exposijre of experimental students . relative to' ' 
the first two recoimnendatioh^ , facilitated by mpr^ innpyatiye- sc^pduUug 
of school time for the students' with the help pf the principal^ and Qth^r 
education authorities, . • 

(d) Cooperative efforts as in group wofrk in the contg?^.t pf inild • * 
cpmpetition among groups of experimental stujients tp imprpye the {notiy^tipnal 
levei ancj create productive stfriving efforts need* tP be planneii. 



(e) ' A system of rev/ards needs 



tp be pstahlish^d for piojre effective 



cpntrpl of experimentals;* a tine transition from, extrinsip reinfprc^re 

to Intrinsic relnfore^rs piay hay ft pfi bpt fnad^ \^Xth th(S dfsvelppment of 

the PTiogram , / . . * • . 

(f^) Experiences levelled at dfeyelpping creative attltpdea tP learning 

that will -establish creative sets to mental functipnlng and perfpmanpQ 

need to b,e arranged for these students , *^ 

(g) Experiences for. mpre effective use of the library, leyelled a t^ developing 

gkilful pse of the facilities and rep.purpep if provider should be arranged: 

this could find, connections with the prpjeqfs that stpdents decide to 

undertake when students bacome more' ppnsitiye tP their need to u^e the * • 
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' ■ . ■ . ■ - ■ ■ ■ . ' 

library. " They shouia be ta^sht the! pfPpeir yse of in^e?{ pArda fpr 
.recording data ' they fipid with fh^ purpose pf (iey^loping p;:pper §tQt^'^.p 
ton efficient; retrieval of .information as^ and when required,' Maintenance 
of library -activities need to be kept an pptiinail l^y^l with encouragement 
given to ^tuc^ents to apply the creatiye prohl^n^^^plying skills ' they . have 
learned, . Some unobtrusive pysten^ pf cheeky may be jleYiPPd tP f^cllit^te 
appropriate use- of the librarj^, 

(h) Students need to be made inore ^w^re Qf the different gQ^irpep pf 
knowledge, namely, through experience, by ^uthpy?ity, through deductive 
■^nd inductive reasoning, and their , relatiye strengths anc^ weaknesses/ 
Further, they need to be .given inore .experiences in the scientific 
method and its operational pteps that 3hpuld t^lce them frpm the initial 
problem sensing stage to the final solution ^tage. ' The different research 
Strategies offer diff'^rent approaches to the study of various pv.^tl 
students may learn abAxxt L^hen^ ^p th^it they may.be better, able to pluu . 

* the ne'e of the most ap^)ropriate technique to find tentatiye enswers to 
their questions, ' - 

(i) greater emphasis^(^y be given tp stuplents need f-Q complete theii? 
projects with pomething*to show for their efforts and' this in turn VJ^ill 
provide yet- other opcassions for positive reinforcements ^ 

sVisits to:various places pf interest geared to .learning' ere of great 
relevance and can.be made > ?npre .effective if fied in with ptudent 
-project needs, - . ^ • 

V (k) Provision pf leadership, experiences sho&ld receiye ppnsiderable ^ 

' , # . * ' . ' . ■ • 

•attention' in developing the Program Model fox the second year- pf tna . 

"Project, It sho,uld be planned that ptudents be encouraged to e^^erclse-*-. 

, */. ,* • , ■ 

initiatory activities to an even greater. ex;tent than- in the first, ye/^r 

"with oppori,tunities for them tp assjjme leadership roles j ' Thip ought 



to include attempts to make bre^k throughs relative to thelf? ptr^ngths 
either as individuals or- in groups, byway of initiating situations ' 
Xea4ing tp compositionj, invention, reorganizatipn, planning, ^nd 
working together possij^ly on larger projects lik^ * a dramatip or pwsicAl 
prpductipn, ' or" nip^^paper production with pppprt|aniti.^§ for the 
for^ra^pipn of many sub-^grqup^ anjd leadership pppitions reiatpd to the 
alraa pf tHe tqtal project, * . 

(1) The Coqrdinatprg V suggesfioTis pn the. creation Qf Mifti CgMrsaP in 
pp^ci.aX areas of interest are highly relevant and shoi^ld find inplu^ipn 
in the, Program Model for the second year of pperation, the structure and 
content of which can be determined at the second Sunmier Institute, 
(m) it would be of great value to the evaluation component of the 
Project to* have the progress of the initii^l"9P experimeutals piore 
carefully recorded and reported in time for the next evaluation ^ The 
form this v^iH take may be determined by the Coordinators .in consultation i; 
with .the Project Consultant. „ . 

(n) Appraisal of two larger experiences in the.Prpgr^m by e3cperi?n§ntal 
participants will also be helpfuX to the planning pf fuirther pjcperienpes 

for them in the third year of the Project,, and- the form pf this may 

> ■ * ' . - ■ * ' . 

be determined by the Coordinators in consultation with the Project 

I ' •' '' ■ 

Cohsu3|tants 

■ . i ^ . •* , ' , ' • 

(o.) ' The need for an additional Coordinator, more^Resource Pe?:goni;iei and 
Secretarial help with the expansioq -pf the Project 'as foreseen pnd 
observed by the Coordinators and Director is endors^di . ^"^"^-^ 

(p) Resource Personnel need to be appropriately priented to the. aims 
and goals of* the Project and its Pro''gram for congruence in their interactions 
with the students, * . . . ■ ^ 



(q) Mean^ of using participant stadents* schopl teacher tP waintsin 

.. ■•. '■ ' _ ' _ ' ■ ■ • . • ' . " 

the strengths' students have gained through the Program, and §^§ist ~ 

in the extension of- these strengths in their school activities should 

. ■ . ' •. * • • . • ' -" - ■ 

be explored. 

. ■ ° - • ' ' 

(r) The pP3sibiUty..of giving ^i^arjls. for outstanding s^ryice tp th^ ' 

*' - • ^ ' * 

p^ysincement of the Project's a;i.As ana goals by Parents, Respv^ 

* . * " v" * ' ' . ■ ' " . ' 

People, Educators, Administratprs and tfie like shouid also be explored. 

,Cerilflcates of Merit appropriately presented at one pf the Project* p • 
publici;:»functions is one effective way of p^viding incentive to those , 
'who ai^e important in the process of facilitating the development of . • 
theWe; gifted, students,'. ■ 6ther v/ays should also be ppnsidered, ' 
2 ' Prpiecf Staff ( Resource Personnel , Coordinators and Director) 

The assessment of- the Broject by the Resource Personnel, qoorc}inatprs ' 
and Director is generally positive, and the recomraendations and suggestians 
made about various aspects of the Project by Resource Personnel (Pp . 48-49) 
Coordinators .(Pp. 49-57)\, and Director (Pp. 58-59) are both pertinent and 
valuable. The Director and Coordinators' have worked very- closely with 
the Project Consultant on a'll relevant matters, and the. external ponsultent 
Dr* John C. Gowan from California in a workshop further confirming and 
refining what was being' done by the Project., and in addition with Resource- 
Personnel relative to their work with' students in the Prpgram. The 
successful attests of the Director and <;6ordlnators . to develop prof paaionally 
relative to more feffectdvfci functioning in the Project in terms of theic . • 
study in the area of the talented and gifted, and creativity, both 
Marshall University and in Worlcshops in find' out of West Virginia, as well 
as their attendance of State and National meetings and conferences . togethar^^ 
with participation in professional writing about the Project must be , 




O * - . ■ . » . . ' . . . * 

appreciate.d'. TJieir services. ^Uave ej^tende.d firpm the Center to the 
Coimnunity and have found eKpression in inservice ^training for groups * 
of teachers^, in consultation with parents and pther interested parties, 
• ^nd in disgeminating information about 'the Center in so many different 
ways, \ Further, they have responded to the uniqueness df'th^ Project, 
•and itsi Program in* a sensitive^, flexible^ innovative and inventive 
' w^y. They worked in\the firs^t year of th6 Project a@ a great team/ 
- ^nd ghow every indiQation that* they will cpntinue to do 30 in the 
npxt phases of ' the Project.. ' ■ ' \ '/ " ' • ' 
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